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{3 Subscribers to this Magazine will please remem: 
ber that profit to the Proprietor is no part of its object ; 
and while the price is put as low as possible, it is abso- 
lutely necessary strictly to enforce the terms. These 
are—Fifty cents for one copy, for the year, payment to be 
made in advance. Not less than two copies ever sent to 


one address, and to one post-ofice.—The advertisements | 
will only pay for the cost of printing and mailing the | 


8,500 copies sent out free of charge—and unless a very 
large number of subscribers could be obtained, each one 
of these will cost more than the price of the subscrip- 
tion. The free copies are all-sent in 85 packages, the 
number for ach county being sent in one parcel, to one 


address—and thus the mailing of 200 copies to subscrib- | 


ers will involve more trouble than that of all the 3,500 
copies sent to the ofticers‘of the Common Schools. 

Still it is the desire of the Editor that this under- 
taking be made as useful as possible; and he is especial- 
ly anxious that Teachers of Common Schools, and 
Teachers and Professors in Colleges and Academies may 
have an opportunity of reading it, and that they will en- 
deavor, by selections and contributions, to add to its 
interest. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE CHAIRMEN OF 


BOARDS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF COM-| 


MON SCHOOLS. 
A. the copies of this Magazine, intended for the 
ofticers of the Common Schools, will be sent to 
the Chairmen of the Beards. of County Superin- 
tendents, to be by them distributed. The distri- 
bution is’ to be made as follows, to wit:—One 
copy to the Uhairman, one to each other member 


of the Board’ of County Superintendents, one | 


copy to each member of the Committee of Ex- 
amination, and one to each District Committee. 
Tn distributi ig to the District Committees, the 
Chairman will please hand the copy for cach dis- 
trict to the first acting and active member of it 
whom he sees, and request him to read and- to 
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hand tothe other members. TZhere is only one 
ber of it—and to supply each member with a 
copy would require over nine thousand for this 
purpose alone. Thirty-five hnndred copies are 
now sent out free of all cost to those to whom 
| sent, except the postage-and this it is hoped the 
| Chairman will not hesitate to pay out of the 
school fund, the amount being very small for 
each county. 

The great purpose of the undertaking is to ad- 
| Vance the cause of general education in North- 
| Carolina by the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among all the officers and friends of the Common 
School system, free of all cost to the former; and 
it is ardently hoped that Chairmen will aid in the: 
cause by distributing the numbers as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. The Magazine will be 
| published quarterly for the present, while I will 
‘endeavor to make it, in tinté,.a monthly’ peri-. 
odical. F 

The whole undertaking-has been to me a Jabor 
of love, causing me much extra exertion beyond 
| the strict line of duty, and not only promising no 
profit, but causing actual sacrifices: but all this 
will I most cheerfully undergo, if prompt facilities 
and a fair opportunitysare given to this most use- 
ful agency for performing the great work which 
it, and only it can accomplish. 

C. H. WILEY, 
Sup. Com. Schools for N. C. 








| (a" NOTICE TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

Tur member of the District Committee to whom 
this Journal is first handed by the Chairman of 
the Board of Superintendents of Common Schools 
| will please to remember that. one copy only is 
sent to the district, for the use of all the mem- 








copy for each Committee—not one for cach meme . 
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bers of the committee. Let him, therefore, read, | truth in respect to this most important temporal 
and hand to the others as soon as possible; and | interest of the people. 


when ail have read, let the numbers be deposited | 


in the schoolhouse, to be bound up, and kept at : 
mi Ps P THE OBJECTS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
the schoolhouse, in a safe, place, for the perma- ? iy A , 
F ‘ A LEADING purpose of this Magazine is to diffuse 
nent use of committees, teachers, children and | . ; . : 
; : ‘ | useful information among the District Committees 
friends of the school generally. Let this be the | . ; a 
ag oa 3 | of the Common Schools of North-Carolina. ‘There 

beginning of a School Library. ae s . 
P oa tetas . » |are over three thousand districts in the State, 

wtt is hoped these suggestions will be certainly | - ; =. 

Sa 7 ; > |covering every mile of territory in it; and in 
and strictly complied with, as they are of great} ’ . 
: +. & es | nearly all of these are committees whose busi- 

importance, and involve no expense or trouble. | a ‘ P P 
| ness it is to locate, build, repair, and keep in or- 
Se. a ~|\der the schoolhouses, to select teachers, and to 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL OFFICERS OF! sce to the management of the school. ‘These 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. | committees are thus a very important part of the 
You will find in this No. a synépsis of the laws} Common School machinery; and being in num- 
now in force in relation to Common Schools: this | bers so many, and in location so widely scattered, 
will be kept in standing type, and it and the a it is impossible to reach them in any reasonable 
and statistics herein contained, and to be pub-| time, except through the mails. But to write 
lished in future numbers, make it important to/ letters to all would require the services of a mul- 
preserve the copies of this Journal for constant) titude of clerks—to send out handbills would 
/cost the State a considerable sum, while these 
, handbills would not be so attractive as to insure 
a general perusal, and would be torn.and cast 
GENERAL NOTICE. jaside very soon—and to attempt to operate 
ALL communieations for this Journal should be through the newspapers would not succeed, as 
directed to the Editor, C. H. Wiley, at Greensbo-| no one paper is taken by one-fourth of the com- 
rough or Raleigh. | mitteemen in the State, while the fewest number 

- * . * 2 ° ! e « eae . . 
Notices and statistics of schools, classical and are sent into ignorant communities where light is 
common, suggestions and facts bearing on the in-| most needed. The General Superintendent was, 
terests of general education are respectfully re- | therefore, extremely anxious to publish a peri- 
quested ; but all favors of this kind should be! odical specially devoted to the intérests of gen- 
made as brief as possible, and deal in fwets and| cral education; but the great difficulty was how 
ideas, | to get it to all the committees. Not many could 
‘Teacters are invited to ask questions and offer | be expected to subscribe—and it would cost a 
their views and experience—and Orricers of the | large sum to send any sort of a periodical to all 
Common Schools are solicited to communicate | the districts. “After much effort he has been ena- 
results of their observation, and to seek for an-| bled to carry out his wishes; and a Magazine, 
swers to questions occurring to them, to be given | with thirty-two pages of reading matter, will be 
in the columns of this Journal. Frienps or Ep-| sent out four times. a year, to every membcr of 
, %, : i 
UCATION Ought to endeavor to have copies of this the Committee of Examination, to each member 
work put in the hands of Common School Teach-| of the Board of County Superintendents, and to 
ers everywhere ; and Commirtees should careful-| each District Committee in the State. Zhree 
ly read these pages, and give their neighbors also | thousand fice hundred copies, or about that num- 
an opportunity of doing the same, ber will thus be distributed free of cost ; aud very 
This Journal will, it is hoped, be a faithful re- | great results are confidently anticipated. 

cord of the facts of our condition and progress,| Notwithstanding the general complaints of in- 
of our past history and future promise, in regard | attention on the part of committees, the General 
to general education; and hence its pages should | Superintendent firmly believes in the wisdom of 
having committees in every district. ‘They con- 
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be read and studied by all who wish to know the 
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stitute a republican feature which cannot be dis- 
pensed with—and they furnish a wholesome and 
necessary check to the centralizing tendency 
found in every system. The honesty of the coun- 
try lies in the masses; and as a general thing the 
committees and the people need only to be en- 
lightened to insure more strict attention to the 
interests of the Common Schools, the great inter- 
est of the State. They should know what the | 
system has done-—what it is doing, and what it is | 
promising certainly to do—what is required of} 
each officer and of each member of the commu- 
nity, and what each is capable of doing. 

A few leading ideas, and a few facts and statis- 
tics bearing on the points, and planted firmly in 
the general mind, will soon producé very great 
results. The people need oniy to be informed; 
and if those who are in the habit of making such 
heavy complaints of them, would only take a lit- 
tle pains to teach, indtead of condemning, they 
would find more honesty and public spirit than 
they had caiculated on. 

A second effect of this Journal, is to keep all 
the officers, agents and friends of the system of 
Common Schools posted up in regard to its pro- 
gress, and the great facts of its experience; and 
in thisconnection it may be added that the great- 








est stimulus which we can furnish to any friend 
of the cause, is to give him correct information of 
the history, progress, condition, and promise ef 
education in North-Carolina. 

A third object of the magazine is to furnish a 
certain method of communication between the 
head of the system of Common Schools and all 
its parts; and by furnishing the means and offer- 
ing temptations, to effect a commerce of ideas 
among Officers, teachers, educators and friends of 
education in the State. 

Good examples and good ideas can, by means 
of these coiumns, be transplanted to every neigh- 
‘borhood in the State—old abuses can be dragged 
‘to the light—and mind can here come in collision | 


‘off in the‘encoanter. 

Again: such a Magazine, the pure offspring of 
our Commen Schools, enhances our selfrespect, 
and our respect for the system—and surely we 
‘have made some progress when, from. being una- 





‘ble to count fifteen years aga a single. newspa- the principle involved in this objection to ouy 


per, owing, in any measure, its existence "to the 
spirisof education, a handsome and large Maga- 
zine springs into vigorous existence, and circu- 
lates, free of cost, 3,500 copieSpscattering them 
over every square mile of territory in the State! 

This is one of the benefits arising from the of- 
fice of Superintendent of Common.Schools; and 
that officer is now enabled to have bronght into 
the State, and expended on the cause of educa- 
tion, more money than he receives as his salary. 

Finaliy, i¢ is the ‘desire of the Editor of this 
Journal to unite in common cfforts all the friends 
of education in North-Carolina—to demonstrate 
that the cause, in the University, in the College, 
in the Common and Private School, is one cause— 
and that that cause—the cause of religion of 
course excepted —Is THE GREAY CONCERN OF Nontu- 
CAROLINA. 


WHAT COMMITTEES CAN DO, WITH 
LITTLE TROUBLE. 
Tney,can, ounce a month, visit the school in their 


district, see how it is governed, and hear a few 


recitations. A few hours spent in this way will 
produce a surprising amount of good. This visit 
will be to teacher and to children an earnest of 
the interest taken in. the school; and until.the 
next monthly visit, all hands will be thinking ot 
what oceurred at the last visit, of the mistakes 
made, and the improper things discovered, and 
how a better appearance generally may be ex- 
hibited on the next occasion. Thus will a spur 
be given to teacher and pupils that will effect an 
entire revolution in the school, All this can be 
done by an excecdingty simple thing: it needs 
only that the three or two Committeemen go 
once a month to the school, sit down, and spend 
three hours ia seeing what is goingon. If any 
one doubts this, there is a very easy way of prov- 
ing it—let the experiment be tried. 


ROUBLE. 

ComMITTEENEN, and others interested in the great 

educational interest of the country sometimes 

complain that the Common Schools require them 
to undergo too. much trouble. 

If such persons will but reflect for a minute on 
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system, they will readily see that it is unworthy | to be well paid for taking from the peopleall the 
of them. The very idea of self-government im- trouble of being freemen: and as they, the peo- 
plies trouble and_responsibility ; and all can easi- | ple, therefore, are never to be troubled with pub- 
ly understand that there can be no freedom lic duties, they must give their children to the 
where there are no public duties thrown on the larmies of the State to be slaughtered on battle- 
masses of the people. | fields, where the common people are valued no 

In a republic like ours it is the pride and glory | higher than brutes; they must act and talk and 
of the people that they constitute the sovereignty | live as a tyrant commands; they must pursue only 
of the State; and this theory, practically carried| such trades as he allows; they must go only 
out, imposes on them many Jabors which are un- | where he permits, and they must pay two-thirds, 
known to the slaves of absolute monarchies. three-fourths, or four-fifths of all they can make, 

Our citizens have to vote, often, and at per-|by the hardest labor, to keep up the pomp and 
petually recurring periods—for President of the | military power of the ruler who thinks for them, 
United States, for Governors, Members of Con- | while but a small pittance of their earnings is left 
gress, Judges, Members of Assembly, for Sheriffs, |to their own support and that of their families. 
Clerks and Constables; they are often called out! Nay, they are not only not allowed to think or 
to hear speeches and discussions on public mat-' talk for themselves; but they must even pray as 
ters, and sometimes have to take part in these| commanded, and worship Almighty God, not ac- 
discussions, and to spend time in visiting their | cording to the dictates of their own consciences, 
neighbors, and helping to correct erroneous | but according to the interests and will of corrupt 


opinions; and they are continually taxed for 
means to circulate papers and documents defend- 
ing their cause and sustaining their principles. 
Much time, money, feeling and exertion are ex- 
pended by all classes of citizens in these things; 
and yet, does any man, worthy of the name of 
freeman, ever think of complaining of these acts 





which enhance his political dignity, and are of 


men who usurp the place of Deity, Thus in soul, 
body and estate they are miserable slaves who 
will not take the trouble of governing themselves. 
Does any citizen of this great country desire to 
perchase exemption from trouble at such a price? 
If he does he has no business here. 

Now our School System is founded on the 
principle that sustains our free government—it is 


the very essence of his liberty? How insignifi- to be administered by the people. It has officers, 
cant is all this trouble—aye, and the double | and every single officer ha important duties to 
trouble of militia-drills, af County Coyrts, of| perform; but every body else fs also ealled on 


County and Town Governments, of Legislatures, 
and Congresses, compared with the inestimable 
privilege and rights, and the glorious independ- 
ence, prosperity and happiness secured by this 
trouble! 

The citizens of Russia and Austria and France 
have none of these troubles—aye, they are so.en- 
tirely exempt from them that if one even utter a 
whisper, in his own chimney corner, about pub- 





lic matters, he is dragged off to jail, banished 
from his home and kindred, or sent without de- | 


for exertion, and to refuse it on the ground of 
trouble is unworthy of people inieriting suck 
glorious privileges, Besides, is a person to be 
exempt from all trouble in taking care of his own 
children? Would any christian parent be wil- 
ling to be entirely rid of such g trouble? And if 
a man has no children, has he not stij] gn interest 
in the improvement, morality and social progress 
of the community in which he lives? Will laws 

protect his person, property and rights among % 

debased and brutalized population? After all, 





lay or mercy to his last account. There is no | are not the intelligence and morality of the peo- 
time lost in voting, no wrangling about public | ple the bulwarks that support eyery man in his 
matters, no call for time and money to propagate | property and rights? And has not the sichest 
your opinions—but a despotic power, independ- 'man the greatest stake in these things? These 
ent of the people, and despising them, thinks, | are all very plain principles—and it is equally 
talks and acts for them, kindly taking ail such | plain that no school system can flourish whateres 
srouble off their hands. Byt the Government has | its money or means, without perpetual vigilaneg 
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and care manifested by parents and by the pub- | vancing, the standard is being moved onward and 
lic whose interest is vastly greater than their} upward, and every laggard will soon be cut off 
trouble—and why then ever urge such unworthy | asa straggler. ml 
reasons for indifference to the greatest concern of| Teachers should not only be ever making pro- 
freemen? Surely, as we said, the ieast reflection gress in their studies, but they should be contin- 
will teach us the absurdity, not to say criminal | ually improving in the art of teaching. 
folly, of such excuses for inexcusable negligence.| Their efforts to this end should be regulated 
| by some general plan— and te aid them in this 
' yital matter, we would respectfully urge on their 
TO TEACHERS. j attention a few suggestions. F'irst—Endeavor to 
War the teachers in Common Schools in North- | avail yourselves of the ideas and habits of others 
Carolina have, as a body, made great progress in of more experience or knowledge; and this yu 
the last few year, is undeniable; that the best of may do by visiting other schools, by conversing 
them have much yet to learn, is equally true. lor corresponding with other teachers, and by 
We take it for granted that all respectable | reading books devoted to these subjects. Do not 
teachers wish to be good scholars—at least, that | suppose that you can learn nothing even from 
they desire to know themselves what they profess the humblest member of your calling; and be 











to teach. How are they to make farther advances 
in knowledge? Let evegy teacher remember that 
he is a learner as well a sa teacher; and let every 
one know also that the teacher’s position in the 
schoolroom is the one which furnishes the great- 
-est facilities for progress in knowledge. 

Pupils at school are, so to speak, only learning 
‘the names and uses of the scholar’s tools: no one 
ever becomes areally learned man at the Academy. 

All persons, whatever their opportunities, are 
‘dependent mainly on themselves for their im- 
provement; and if those born in narrow circum- 
stances would remember this truth, it would of- 
ten enable them to see real blessings in apparent 
hardships. 

The best position—that which furnishes the 
greatest facilities and inducements for improve- 
ment is that of the teacher; and the teacher who 
takes no steps forward, would not improve under 
any circumstances. 

It is not a good sign to see a teacher always 
stationary; and certainly it is the worst indica- 
tion of character to see one going backwards. 

But there is a relative backward movement as 
well as a positive one; and now that the general 
tendency is onward, those who stand still will 
soon be far in the rear, whatever their former 
pesition. It is humiliating to fall from the front 
ranks into the hindmost—and yet this is the con- 
dition #¢ a number who were formerly consider- 
ed among our best teachers. 

Al] must keep moving—the column is ever ad- 


| ever ready to hear the views, and examine the 
practice of others. 

But above all things get some good work on 
the business of your profession, and study it tho- 
roughly. | 

We earnestly recommend “ Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching”—and had we a large sum 
to apply to the improvement of our teachers, one 
cf the first expenditures we would incur would 
be for a copy of this work for every teacher in - 
the State. 

Secondly—Do every thing by system—Govern 
your own conduct, dispose of your time, and 
manage your school on general and fixed rules, 
all having an end in view, and that end being the 
greatest possible improvement in morals and 
knowledge of yourself and pupils. 

Thirdly— Classify your scholars as much as 
possible; and to the recitation of every class 
devote as much time as possible, carefully and 
kindly explaining every doubtful point, and mak- 
ing yourself fully acquainted with the proficien- 
cy, the character and the mental and moral hab- 
its of every member of the class. Such knowl- 
edge can only be fully acquired by the recitation 
of the scholar—we can so manage the recitation 
as to obtain this knowledge—and without such 
information no teacher is in a position to accom- 
plish much good. 

But classes cannot be formed unless there is a 
uniformity of books—and hence this uniformity 
should be an object with every good teacher. 











It would be a dangerous power to allow the 
State or its officers the absolute right of prescrib- 
ing what books shall be used—but the officers 
can, and ought to recommend ; and where there 
is no good reason to the contrary, these recom- 
mendations ought to be respected. ‘This is the 
only way to avoid a multiplicity and a frequent 


change of books—and each is a nuisanee, the lat- | 


By 
following the recommendations of the head of the 
system, economy and uniformity are both secured. 

Fourthly—Let every teacher ever bear in mind 
that his position is one of heavy responsibility, 
and that God will hold him accountable for the 
The wel- 


ter causing mueh expense and confusion, 


manner in which he has discharged it. 
fare of the community—the peace and prosperity 
of the State—and the happiness, temporal and 
eternal, of immortal souls, are committed to his 
charge. His labors are arduous, his vexations 
great, his pay often slender; in all his trials and 
troubles he has our sincere sympathy. But 
whatever the world may think, he is a mighty 
man of the State—before God he stands in a most 
important position, while his every action, word 
and habit are pregnant with influences of a last- 
ing and widely pervading character. 

Of all men occupying worldly positions, the 
teacher, next to the parent, has most need of an 
unction from on high—should be a man of ster- 
ling honesty, of pure life, and of earnest and 
humble picty. God only can guide him safely 
through his trials: nothing but faith in God, and 
constant dependence on him will give him the 
necessary moral courage for h‘s post, and furnish 
him with true consolation in his many difficulties. 
And on the other hand, nothing but this faith 


and dependence will insure a correet discharge of 


duty—while it is an awful reflection to think 
what wide spread ruin, what vast influences for 
evil hang upon our daily conduct and conversa- 
tion, and how many immortal souls may confront 
us with horrible charges at the final judgment! 
It should be the constant prayer of every 
teacher that God would make him, himself, free 
by the Truth, and make him the means of pro- 
moting the welfare, temporal and eternal, of all 
with whom he has to deal. He may “shine as 
the stars for,” having ‘turned many to righteous- 
ness,” or his remorse in the pit of darkness may be 
forever enhanced by the reproach of injured souls, 
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(> Mucn of the first No. of this magazine is 
necessarily taken up with official statistics of our 
schools which are of great importance, and whieh 
have not yet been seen by all the people. 

Facts are the arguments of Truth; and as 
Truth is our aim, we shall deal more in statistics 
| than in assertions. 











An important Truth—Common Schools being 
j the common interest of all people in the State, 
/need the joint exertions of-every body. The 
| free government of the State and of the United 
'State, and all free Governments, are supported 
}and upheld by the votes and exertions of all the 
| citizens; and while the people divide into parties 
vas to men and measures, every body, in every 
|profession, speaks and writes in favor of the 
/Government. So it should be with Common 
| Schools; and surcly he cannot be called their 
| friend who, instead of lending a helping hand, is 
ever declaring that they- cannot succeed. Let us 
contend about modes of management; but let all 
men frown on those who are ever trying to sap 
the very foundations of the system by sweeping 
denunciations. 

The system is based on the principles of re- 
publicanism ; it supposes the people have intelli- 
gence and patriotism enough to carry it on. Let 
it, therefore, be understood that these who con- 
tend that the people cannot carry on a system of 
Common Schools, impeach the intelligence and 
honesty of the masses. 

PrortEe or Nortu-Caronina, will you not an- 
swer such charges by greater zeal and interest in 


| a cause peculiarly your own ? 





{S" THE WORD BUILDER. 
Tuis is an admirable little work for children 
learning to read, and is recommended as part of 
the Series of North-Carolinw Readers. It can 
be used before Reader No. 1, or with it; and it 
is recommended on account of its merits, and be- 
cause it is thought by some that in the desire to 
make the Series of North Carolina Readers as 
cheap as possible, the numbers are too few for 
the different ages and ranks of learners. Those 
who think so, wil\ find the Word Builder an ex- 
cellent addition, to be had of the same Publishers. 
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ON OUR TABLE. 
Periodicals and Educational Documents. 





1. The Amerivan Journal of Edueaxtion—Pub- 
lished Bi-monthly—and edited by Henry Bar- 
narp, LL. D.—Hartford, Ct, 2 C: Brownell, 
Publisher. 

Tne Editor of this Journal was formerly Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, 
and he is also the author of various publications 
bearing on the subject of General Education. 
He has travelled in Europe and in the Southern 

‘States of the Confederacy, having also traversed 
our own State, and in his Reports, in his work 
on School Architecture, and in the Common 
School Journal of Connecticut, formerly edited 
by him, he has displayed, with a varied experi- 
ence and observation, and extensive and aacurate 
information, a practical sense and an american 
sentiment which commend his works te every 
judicious reader. The Journal of Education re- 
cently started by him is a large work, each No. 
containing 160 pages, and from the resources at 
his command, his devotion to a cause which he 
has served with eminent success, his energy and 
ability, promises to be one of the most important 
educational works in the world. 

We can safely recommend it to our readers, 
and indeed to those wishing to be well posted up 
in such matters, it will be invaluable, as it will 
contain a full account of educational progress and 
statistics in every country. The Editor is assist- 
ed by correspondents in all parts of the country, 
and the work is embeliished with fine steel an- 
gravings—-Terms three dollars per annum in ad- 
vance. 

2. The American Journal of Education and Col- 
lege Review—Published monthly—Edited by 
AxssaLom Peters, D.D., assisted by Hon. S. 8. 
Ranpatt, Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the City of New York, N. Y.—N. A. Cal- 
kins, Publisher, 348 Broadway. 

This is also a valuable publication, having con- 
tributors in all parts of the Union, and devoted 
to the great cause of general Education. The 


matter is well prepared, and the information and) 


statistics varied and useful—Price three dollars 
per annum, in advance. 





8. The Journal of Education for Upper Canada, 
edited by the Rev. Ecerron Ryerson, Chief 
Superintendent of Schools, assisted by J. Guo. 
Hoperns. 

We are indebted to the able, zealous, and inde- 
fatigable Editor of this Journal, for complete vol- 
umes for the years 1848,~—'49,-50, °51,- °52,-"53, 
and ’54—and also for a large number of interest- 
ing works on the history, condition and progress 
of education in upper Canada. 

The cause of Common Schools seems to have 
taken a great start in that Province—and for 
much of its success it is indebted to the untiring 
zeal, and the eminent ability of the Chief Super- 
intendent, Dr. Ryerson. 


‘ 

4, Reports from the Regents of the University of 
New York—from the Board of Education for 
the City of New York—and from the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for the City of 
Boston, 

With a large number of interesting books in 
relation to the Schools in said City. 








|5. Reports and Documents from Superintendents 
and Boards of Education for the States of 

Maine, Rhode-Island, Massachusetts. Connectis 

cut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Califor- 

nia, Virginia, Missouri, [llinois, Iowa, Michi- 

gan, &e. 

6. Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, New York— 

Harper & Brothers. 

This periodical, devoted to general literature, 
art and news, has attained an immense circula- 
tion, and is too well known to need farther no- 
tice from us. Neither pains nor expense is spar- 
ed t» make it universally interesting. 

7. Graham's Ladies’ Magazine—Philadelphia. 

This is an old and deserved standard with the 
ladies—and so also is its great rival, 

8. Godey's Lady's Bool: —Philadelphia. 

These two are the great Ladies’ Magazines, 
long and widely known, and free from all sec- 
tional prejudices.—Price of these and Harpers’ 
-three dollars per annum, in advance, 
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9. American Almanac and Repository of Usefull Extract from an Oration delivered in Raleigh, oa 
Knowledge, for the year 1856—Boston—-Cros-| July 4th, 1856, by W. W. Hotpey, Esq. 
by, Nichols & Ce. “Who can estimate, in dollars and cents, the 
It is really and literally “a Repository of pse- worth of this Constitution, or the value of the 
. ” ~ ) ,.¢| United American name? Can the North do it? 
ful Knowledge ; and perhaps the best annual of Let her attempt it, and she will start back in dis 
useful statistics published in this or any coun- may from the gulf that yawns before her. Can 
try—Price one dollar. the South? In defence of her honor and of her 
Constitutional rights, she will not calculate, but 
' af she will dare and do, if the hour should come; 
i. ame Student and Schoolmaater :a Monthly which may Providence evermore forbid! If this 
Reader for school and home instruction—-Kdited | Union should ever be destroyed, it will be done 
by N. A. Catxrys and A. R. Puirres—Pub-| by a palpable violation or disregard, by all the 
y yap . g' iy an | 
lished by Robinson & Richardson, 348 Broad- | rggie ere = — aera a ag —, 
as Se - |tion, which is the bond of the Union. at, 0 
way, N. ¥.—Terms one dollar per annum, | itself, would be dissolution, The South would 








advance. | deplore, and would feel the catastrophe; but no 
This is an interesting work, useful to the| man could say that her folly or her madness did 
young. iit. If not entirely blameless in all this sectional 


strife, yet no part of the responsiblity for the 
11, Hunter's Medical Specialist, Rosert Hunter, wat Nl — tied on. hen ait tale enka 
M. D., Editor, Hexry Metvinie, M. D., assist-| what agony, what prayers, what horrors, what 
ant Editor, with various contributors, N. ¥. _ | bitter and burning tears, if some messenger, com- 
missioned by Divine authority, should proclaim 
: : | that the Sun—now hastening as of old to his set- 

to a specialty, a theory concerning the treatment | ting in the western sky—would rise no more; 
of diseases of the chest. It is very handsomely | and that thenceforth there would be left to us on- 
got up: of its intrinsic merits we are not a judge. | ly the pale light of the moon and stars! Such 
|and so great, fellow-citizens, would be the dark- 
, , , /ness in the political and moral world, and such 
4 Memphis Medical Recorde r.—Published every land so Pree senna be the light, which would fol- 
two months by the Memphis Medical College, |low the dashing out or the obscuration of this 
at two doliars per annum, and edited by A. P. | Constitution, which is the Sun of our system and 


Meerut, M. D., Professor of the principles | the centre of all our hopes. 


Pe Be ' * * * +  * * 
and practice of medicine, assisted by his col-|  ,, a 
nl | But, fellow-citizens, whatever may happen, let 
agees. : us cling to the institutions and to the soil of 
A useful work, no doubt, to the profession. | North-Carolina, We celebrate to-day the 80th 
‘anniversary of the independence of the United 
{27° Book Notices in our next—with addi- | States; but this is the Sist year of the inde- 
anid decthass of nattaithsies ane’ ;pendence of North-Carolina, Let us hope that 
Otices of periodicals and documents. ithe star, which on the 20th day of May, 1775, 
hctcieestapitioe |rose midway between the ocean and the moun- 
| tains, and ‘stood over the place’ Mecklenburg, 
STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. | where liberty was born,— 
ta" Attention is called to the proceedings of a Dis 
trict School Convention held in Goldsborough, on May | ‘Gladdening all heaven with its inaugural smile’— 
the 7 — The arrangements for the State Conven- | 
tion have been completed; and it will be held in Salis- | i 
bury, on Tuesday the 2ist dav of October next. The | may never GP out, ner 5° down, nor cease to dis- 
citizens of Salisbury have tendered the free hospitalities | PeMse its beneficent influences on the generations 
of the place t> the delegates—and the fare on the Rail |Of mankind. We may deplore the overthrow of 
Roads, to all attenaing said Convention, will be only | other systems; we may shed tears of sorrow and 
half the usual rates. This meeting promises to be much | of patriotic anguish over the disastrous darkness 
the most interesting and respectable one of the kind | hich b li h 
ever called together in North-Carolina: and teachers, in | ¥!¢h even now seems to be settling on the star 
Colleges, Academies and Common Schools, and every |of Massachusetts; yet, happen what may, let us 
friend of the great cause of General Eeducation in the | be true to ourselyes—let us uphold, and maintain, 





As its name implies, this periodical is devoted | 





| 











State, is cordially invited to attend. | } rhi 
C,H. WILEY, Sup, Com, Schole of N.C sand augment the honor and the glory, which, 
WM. K. LANE, of Wayne County, "| dating from the battle of the Alamance fought in 
WM. ROBINSON, ie tg ’ ‘old Orange, and from the resistance to the Stamp 


E. GRAVES, of Warren County. fact in the Cape Fear country, and from the great 
{ 





os 
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deePof Mecklenburg, have become the proud in-| thousand at all the schools, of whatsoever kind, 
heritance of every son of North-Carolina. ‘in the State. Now, there are one thousand stn- 
“Look abroad this day, upon this large ex-' dents inthe various Colleges, nine thousand in 
panse of seashore, and plains, and hills, and academies, and not less than one hundred and 
mountains; upon the cattle, the meadows, the forty thousand in the primary or Common 
rivers, and sounds, and bays; upon the ships and | Schools. What cheering results are these! How 
the steam-cars; upon the churches, sending their | they gladden the heart of the philanthropist and 
spires up into the pure air above towns and cities, | patriot! 
or nestling amid thousands of groves, still fra-; “It may be truly asserted that no State in the 
grant with the lingering breath of Spring; upon | Confederacy possesses any advantages over North- 
the ripe sheaves, gleaming upon countless acres, Carolina, whether we consider the extent of her 
and the tall corn waving over innumerable fur-| seacoast and the value of her harbors—her geo- 
rows, giving promise of a full harvest and abun-| graphical situation, or the nature and variety of 
dant cheer; “pon nine hundred thousand people, | her resources and productions. She occupies, 
embracing different and most opposite races, upon the surface of the globe, those parallels of 
welling together-in peace, unsmitten by pesti- latitude, which have been most favorable in all 
lence or plague- -with uo regular military organi-! past time to civilization, to valor, to improve- 
vation, and rene daring to molest them—with | ment in letters, and in whatsoever contributes 
schools open to all, *‘ without money and without | most to elevate and refine the human race. She 
price” —witk the Bible—with the right -of free; is shielded on the one hand from the protracted 
speech, of habeas corpus, and trial by jury—with | and rigorous winters of the North; and on the 
a free press, and an able and upright Judiciary— | other from the blasting heats of the South. Her 
with all liberties, and every blessing which ra-| soil can be made to yield in perfection all the 
tional beings could desire; look upon all this,! great staples, and indeed, almost every article 
and then say, if our lots have not been cast in a} which is produced in any one, or in all of the 
good time in the world’s history, and in pleasant thirty-one States. Her timber is varied in kind, 
places; and if we have not a State worthy of all| and almost inexhaustible in quantity; the banks 
our devotion and affection—richly entitled to our; of her rivers and her Eastern plains are well 
best efforts to improve her in peace, and to our | stored with materials for improving the soil; her 
blood and our treasure, if required, in the day of hills and ker valleys are rich in deposites of gold, 
danger? Consider, too, her capacities for im-) of iron, of silver, of copper, of marble, of coal, 
provement, and the progress which has been made and other valuable minerals ;—and, to crown all, 
during the last twenty years. Weall remember there is a spirit of intelligence, of enterprise, and 
the sacrifices, the expenditures, and the carnest improvement among her people, which will in 
and anxious efforts of the early friends of inter-'! due time bring out all these resources, to adorn 
nal improvements; and the mingled pride and| her surface, to add to her wealth and to the gen- 
joy with which we first heard the whistle ef the eral comfort, and to raise her to her proper and 
steam-car above our soil. Nov, there are nearly |just rank in the Confederacy of States. Develop 
six hundred miles of Railroad in the State in suc-| her coal and her iron, and send them out to the 
cessful operation; with six hundred miles more! markets of the world, and we shall cease to pay 
projected, and which will be ready, at no distant | tribute to Northern banks and Northern capital- 
day, for use. There are persons in this assem-/ists. Exchange will then be in our favor; and 
blage, who witnessed the labors of Caldwell, and our State credit, so well maintained throughout 
Bartlett Yaney, and Murphy, and others, in the the recent financial embarrassments and difficul- 
cause of education and of Common Schools, and ties, will be placed on still higher and stronger 
who stood with them and sustained them in those foundations. Build up our own market towns, 
labors. The University was then struggling up and let our productions, as far as practicaole, be 
amidst many difliculties, if not against prejudice | shipped from our own ports, and our own people 
and aetual opposition. It is now established on’ will then reap the benefits realized from handling, 
an enduring basis and is one of the best and most/and shipping, and selling them. We shall not 
flourishing institutions of the kind in the whole then see our exports stated in federal commercial 
country. Up to 1840, when our Common Schools. returns at four hundred thousand dollars, when 
were commenced, there were but two Colleges in really they might be estimated by millions. Ina 
the State, but one huadred and fifty academies, word, fellow-citizens, let us cut loose, as far as 
and only six hundred primary schools. Now, we can, from that dependence for markets on our 
there are fourteen Colleges, mate and female;’ sister States, which for half a century has injur- 
over three hundred academies; and three thou- ed our circulating medium, embarrassed and lim- 
sand five hundred primary or Common Schools. ited the action of our Banking insticutions, drain- 
In 1840, there were not more than two hundred: ed us of our resources to enrich others, lowered 
students at Colleges, not more than four thousand | the tone of State pride and State manhood, and 
at academies, and not more than twenty-five dwarfed our State independency 
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“But a better and a brighter day has already | 
risen upon us. Internal Improvements and Com- } 
mon Schools have become the established policy | 
of the State; and the great mterests of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts are receiving the at- 
tention of the Legislature and of the people gen- 
erally. The steam car now thunders along from } 
the mountains to the seaboard, freighted with the | 
productions of the iuterior Counties, and bear- | 


SYNOPSIS OF THE LAWS IN 
FORCE IN RELATION TO COM- 
MON ‘SCHOOIS, ARRANGED 
FOR CONVENIENT REFER- 
ENCE, BY THE GENERAL SU- 
PERINTEN DENT.* 

School Fund.—-Distribution of the 


ing back for consumption, for use, and for orna- ‘proceeds of the Literary Fund.—The 
ment, the commodities of other and distant re-! nett annual income of the Literary Fund, 


gions. The mind of the capitalist is stimulated, 
and the arm of the miner, the mechanic, and the 
manufacturer, invigorated by the prospect of fair 
rewards for their expenditures and labors, Our} 
Common Schools and our academies are thronged 
with thousands of happy and ingenuous children ; 
emigration is ceasing; and the old State lifts her- 
self up, and girds herself for the work of im- 
provement, physical, mental, and inoral, in which | 
she is engaged. 

“ And is this a time for any true son of hers to 
falter in her service, or to abandon her for other 
lands? No—fellow-citizens—No! Here let us 
remain, and plan, and labor for the improvement 
of our State, and for ourselves and our posterity. 
It is a goodly and a glorious land, worthy of our 
best affections, and of all efforts and every sacri- 
fice which we can make in its behalf. It is the 
Jand of our forefathers, “just and free in their 
day, and hopeful in their death. Their honored 
ashes mingle with its soil, and their patriotic spir- 
its hover through its air?” They speak to us by 
their great examples, and invoke us to be faithful 
to the rich inheritance which has fallen to us 
from their hands. We respond to the invocation. 
We are resolved, that as they performed their 
whole duty in their day, so we will perform ours ; 
and that, with one mind and one heart, we will 
unite to keep the State on the high road of ad- 
vancement and improvement, and to give to her 
star a new lustre in the constellation of the Union. 
So shall our posterity look back with gratitude to 
us, as we look back to those who have preceded 
us; so shall intelligence, and freedom, and man- 
liness, and State pride, and virtue and piety, in- 
crease and abound among us; and so shall all 
the generations which are destined to exist with- 
in our borders, utter fervent thanks that they first 
saw the light on this continent, and that they are 
sons and daughters of North-Carolina.” 








ta Apotogetic.—We dislike to have to make apolo- 
gies; but perhaps itis due to all concerned to say that 
unavoidable difficulties and incidents, unnecessary to | 
mention, have delayed the publication of this, the first | 
No. of the Com. School Journal, to a period later than 
we anticipated. We would also state that it was found | 
that there was no paper in the tate suitable for eov- | 


ers—and this discovery was made when it was too late | 


to order paper without delaying the appearance of the | 
Journal for a month longer — } 


a 


(exclusive of monies arising from the 
sale of Swamp Lands) is to be distrib- 
uted among the several counties of the 
State in the ratio of their Federal popu- 
lation—to be aseertained by the Census 
next preceding such distribution. 

The share to which cach county is en- 
titled, shall be payable or or before the 
first Monday in October: 

And shall be paid to the Chairman of 
the Board of County Superintendents or 
his lawful attorney, upon the warrant of 
the Comptroller. ; 

The County Court of eaeh eounty, 2 
majority of the Justices being present, 
shall levy a tax for Common School pur- 
poses, as other county taxes are levied— 
which tax shall not be less than half of 
the estimated amount to be received by 
the said county for that year, from the 
Literary Fund. 

The Sheriff of each county is requir- 
ed to collect the taxes levied for school 
purposes, and to pay them to the Chair- 
man of the Board of County Superin- 
tendents—and his bond is to contain a 
condition for the faithful collection and 
payment of these taxes; for a breach of 
which, the same remedies are allowed 
against him and his sureties in favor of 
the Chairman of County Superintend- 
ents, as are given to the County Trustee 
for enforcing the payment of ordinary 
taxes—the right of action to accrue the 
ist Thursday in January in each year— 
penalty to go to the use of the schools 
of the county. 

Officers of the System.—The Common 
School system is managed, 


* The Laws, as passed, are not here referred to, as 
such reference would only confuse many readers. 
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Ist. By three committec-men in cach! 


School District. 

2d. By a Board of County Superin- 
tendents in each county, to consist of not 
more than ¢en nor less than five; of 
which the Clerk of the County Court is 
ex-officio Clerk. 

3d. By a Committee of Framination 

Jor teachers, to consist of three in each 
county. 

4th. By a general Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the State. 

Committce-men.—These are elected by 
the people annually—and should the 

peop e fail to elect, the County Superin- 
tendents are to appoint. 

The Chairman of County Superin- 
tendents is to give notice in three pub- 
lic places in each district ten days be- 
fore the election; 1st Saturday in April, 
the qualified voters for members of the 
House of Commons are to meet at the 
designated place in the district; and vote 
for three Committee-men. The County 
Boards of co eee are to ap- 
= two freeholders in each district to 
101d the election. Committees, so glect- 
ed, enter on their duties on the first 

“Monday of May following. 

To purchase, lease, or build school- 
houses*-to employ teachers—and in one 
month after their appointment to report 
to the Chairman of the Board of County 
Superintendents, the number and names 
of the white children in their districts, 
of five and under twenty-one years old. 
Comunittees to give to teachers and oth- 
ers with whom they contract orders.or 
drafts on the Chairman of the County 
Boards. 

When Committees are unable to ob- 
tain a suitable site for a school-house, 
they shall report to the next succeeding 
County Court the reasons why they 
could not—and the Court shall thereup- 
on appoint three disinterested freehold- 
ers to lay off not more than two nor less 
than one acre, as a site for school-house 
in said district, and condemn it for said 
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te the ewner, or to the Clerk of the 
County Court for him—and the land 
shall vest in the Cemmittee and their 
successors, for the use of the school. 
Land improved by buildings, &c., not to 
be condemned. 

Committees shall also, in one month 
after their term of office begins, report 
in writing to the Chairman of the Board , 
of County Superintendents, the number 
and names of the white children in their 
districts of 6 and under 21 years of 
age—and on failure shall forfeit five dol- 
lars, to be recovered in the name of the 
Chairman, for the use of the district 
whose Committee so fails. 

Committees are also to report to the 
Chairmen of Boards of County Superin- 
tendents when they give drafts for pay 
to teachers, the length of time the school 
was taught, the studies taught, &¢.; and 
the Chairman shall pay no draft, unless 
accompanied by such report. 

No teacher shall be paid unless he ex- 
|hibit a certificate of moral and mental 
qualifications from the Examining Com- 
jmittee of his county, dated within a year 
‘from the exhibition thereof. 

County Superintendents.—These are to 
be annually chosen by the County Courts 
at the first term held next after the last 
day in December, and their term of of- 
fice shall begin on the third Monday of 
April sueceeding their appointment, and 
continue for one year and until others 
have been chosen and have entered on 
their offices. 

The County Superintendents are to 
meet on the 3d Monday in April after 
their election, and appoint one of their 
number chairman. 

The Chairman of the Board. shall 
keep a true and just account of all mo- 
neys received and expended by him— 
when and of whom received, and for 
what and to whom paid—and the bal- 
ance, if any on hand: and shall lay the 
sane before the Committee of Finance 
of their respective counties, and if there 





| 





uses, and assess the value of it, said val-|is no such committee, before the Clerk 


| 


ue to be paid by the School Committee | of the County Court, with all the vouch- 








wher 
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ers—which report shai! be made on or! 
before the Ist Monday in September in | 
vach year: and the Committee of Fi- 
nance or Clerk of the County Court 
shall examine the same and the veuch- 
ers, and if found correct, certify to that 
effect. 

The Board shall cmmediately pay to 
their successors in office all the moneys 
on hand; and if they shall fail so to do, | 
it shall be the duty of their suecessors | 
in office to bring suit in their name of 
office, for the recovery of all balance | 
due, with interest thereon. 

The VRoard shall divide the School 
Fund annually among the districts of the 
county. 

The County Beards may make other 
necessary regulations in regard to the 
schools of their counties, not inconsist- 
ent with law, and determine appeals 
from committee-men in regard to the, 
location of school-houses. 

Chairmen of County Superintendents. | 
The Chairmen shall give written notice, | 
at the doors of the Court Houses of their 
respective counties, of the amount due 
each school distriet in the county—whieh | 
publication shall be made soon after the 
money is first received. 

Chairmen are to keep the funds, and 
to pay all dratts—and before paying any | 
teacher, may call for his certificate of 
examination, and if he has not one from | 
the committee of his county, dated with- 
in the year, shall refuse to pay him or} 
her. Chairmen are to keep the funds 
always on hand, and be ready to pay 
teachers, &c., Ke. 

Any Chairman failing or neglecting 
to pay, on demand, any draft properly | 
drawn on him, and when he has funds, 
shall be liable to suit before any Court 
having jurisdiction, in the name of the| 
person in whose favor said draft is! 
drawn; and the plaintiff may recover! 
said amount and twelve per cent. dam-| 
ages. 

It is the duty of the County Courts to) 
require of each Chairman, before he en-| 
ters on the duties of his office, to give, 


‘and reeeived by a majority of t 
perintendents, and shall be filed by them 
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bond, with good and sufficient security, 
in such sui as they may deem reasona- 
ble and adequate, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his duties: which 
bend shail be payable to the State of 
North-Carolina, and shall be — 

ie Su- 


with the Clerk of the County Court. 
And the Chairmen, for compensation, 
are allowed 24 per cent. on all moneys 
which pass through their hands. 

Each Chairman shall, annually, on 
or before the third Monday in Novem- 
ber, make a report in writing to the 
General Superintendent of Common 
Schools, a copy of the account rendered 
to the Committee of Finance or. Clerk 
of the County Court—together with a 
statement of the number of children in 
eacli district, of five and under twenty- 
one years old—also the number of males 
and of females taught in each district— 
the time during which the schools were 
kept open, and the average pay of teach- 


‘ers—the pay of male and of female 


teachers to be separately stated—also 
the number of licenses issued by the Ex- 


‘amining Committee to male and to fe- 
male teachers—together with sueh facts 


and suggestions in regard to the size of 
the school districts, the wants and inter- 
ests of the cause, &c., &e., as he may 
deem important, or as may be reported 
by committee-men. 

Chairmen failing to make such reports 
are liable to a penalty of fifty dollars, to 
be recovered in the Superior Court of 
Wake on certificate of General Superin- 
tendent. 

Committee of Examination.—-Each 
Board of County Superintendents shall 
annually appoint a Committee of Exam- 
ination, to consist of three, of whom the 
Chairman of County Superintendents 
shall be one, whose duty it shall be to 
examine into the mental and moral qual- 
itications of teachers, or of such as wish 
to teach Common Schools; which com- 
mittee shall meet three times in the year, 
at come central point, to examine can- 
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didates, of which times and places it 


shall post a written notice at the door of 


the Court House of the county. 

No certificate given by this commit- 
tee shall be good tor a longer term than 
one year, or be good in any other county. 

All teachers of Common Schools must 
have certificates; and the Chairman 
shall not pay any teacher who has no 
certificate of the proper kind. 

The Committee of Examination shall 


be exempt from road and military duty.) 


General Superintendent.—The Gener- 
al Superintendent shall see that the laws 
are enforced—shall receive the reports 
of Chairmen, and himself make an an- 
nual report to the Governor, giving a 
detailed account of the operations of the 
system in each county—the number at 
school, the number of teachers, average 
compensation, time during which the 
schools are kept open in each county— 
and the number of licensed male and 
female teachers in each county—together 
with such facts, suggestions and recom- 
mendations as may occur to him, for the 
more efficient management of the cause 
of popular education. Which report is 
to be printed, and 100 copies circulat- 
ed—and which is also to be transmitted 
by the Governor to the General Assem- 
bly. 

It is also the duty of the General Su- 
perintendent, 

To look after all sums of money dis- 
bursed to County Superintendents and 
unaccognted for; an 
such sums are recovered; and the Treas- 
urer of the State is to furnish him with 
an annual statement of the sums disburs- 
ed to County Chairmen from the Lite- 
rary Fund. 

He is also required, : 

To lecture in the different counties as 


he has ee “a consult with ex-| 


perience teachers—to issue annual cir- 
culars to the Examining Committees, 
with suggestions and instructions as to 





of the School Laws, with forms and in- 
structions—give advice to .ofticers, en- 
deavor towettle difficulties, and to give 
as much uniformity and efficiency to the 
system as possible. 

Penalties.—Auy County Superintend- 
ent or Committee-man, having accepted 
such appointment—or any Clerk of the 
County Court, refusing or neglecting to 
perform the duties required of him, shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars, to 
be recovered in any Court of record in the 
State—which suits are to be prosecuted 
by the County Attorney, and the money 
paid to the County Chairman for the 
benefit of the schools of the county. 

If the General Superintendent shall 
wilfully and habitually neglect his duty, 
or use his oftice for the propagation of 
peculiar religious or political doctrines, 
he shall be liable to removal by the Lit- 
erary Board—but must be tried, on thir- 
ty days’ written notice, and allowed evi- 
dence in his defence—in which cases a 
record is to be made for the inspection 
of the Legislature. 

Teachers and Pupils of Common 
Schools, are exempt from road and mili- 
tary duty, and from serving on juries 
whilst engaged in teaching or attending 
school. 

Teachers, at the end of the time for 
which they have been engaged to teach, 
must report to the committee-men, in 
writing, the numbers and names of the 
children they have taught, specifying 





to see that all|the number of days each has attended ; 


and no committee-man, while acting as 
such, shall be a teacher in a Common 
School. 





STATISTICS, &c., FROM THE LAST 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF N. CAROLINA. 


When I made my first Annual Re- 


qualifications of teachers—to prepare, port as Superintendent of Common 
blanks for County Superintendents and | Schools, I had not been able to see the 
Committee-men——prepare a new edition | full returns of the Census of 1850, only 


? 
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the outlines being before the public.| If we will now bear in mind that a 
We will thus be able to test the accura- large number of children attend school 
cy of my calculations on certdin matters, only every other year—and that of those 
based almost wholly upon private infor-| between the ages of 5 and 21, a consid- 
mation and personal observation, the|erable number who will go to school 
School returns at that time only fur-| have not yet commenced, while a still 
nishing data for conjecture. ‘larger number have finished their edu- 
I supposed that the number of white cation, for the present at least, we will 
persons between the ages of 5 and 21 find there will be a very small margin 
could not be less than 195,000,(one hun- | left for totally illiterate children. 
dred and ninety-five thousand ;)and from! The calculation is every way just to 
the more full school returns of this year, | ourselves, not flattering: and the grand 
and from my owa personal knowledge, I| results of these calculations proclaim 
made another calculation, for the pur-| truths and principles which every son or 
pose of comparing the result with the) daughter of North-Carolina ought to 
statement of the census, and thus test-| know. 
ing the accuracy of my method of cal-| The logic of facts and figures is irre- 
culating, and of forming general conclu-|sistible: their voice is all-powerful, and 
sions. I made the result, (see Table,) it is uttered here ore rotundo, with a 
116,642, (one hundred and sixteen thou-| voice loud and emphatic. Hear what 
sand, six hundred and forty-two,)—with | they say! 
a probability to me of this being several} According to the Census of 1840, we 
thousand under the mark. See the ta-|had only 19,483, (nineteen thousand, 
ble for the calculation. four hundred and eighty-three,) children 
Now, by the Census of 1850, the nnm-}at school in all the State, at every kind 
ber of white persons between the ages! of school: and now, while the popula- 
of 5 and 21 is 215,453, (two hundred and /tion has increased but little, we Eire 
fifteen thousand, four hundred and fifty-| more than half that number at Acade- 
three!) Thus it will be seen that, ac-|mies and select Schools alone, and one 
cording to the Census, I have been re-|hundred and forty thousand at all our 
markably correct, in a matter where I| Institutions of learning? We had then, 
have to rely a good deal on my own pri-|in 1840, 2 Colleges and 141 Academies 
vate information and experience: and I/and Grammar Schools—(a number of 
hope that after this reference to the char-|these Grammar Schools were what was 
acter of my estimates, I will not be con-| called “Old Field Schools,” and no bet- 
sidered as speaking at random in what ter, if as good, as many of our Common 
follows :— beer :) the Colleges have incfeased to 
The whole number of children at/14, with several on the way, and the 
school, in 73 counties during the past! Academies to 300 at least! 
year, is 112,632, (one hundred and! Both our Colleges then numbered 158 
twelve thousand, six hundred and thirty-| students: the University alone has now 
two;) and the whole number in the/more than twice that many! Betore the 
State who attended Common Schools is; year 1840, we had no system of Com- 
about 130,000, (one hundred and thirty|mon Schools: during that year our pre- 
thousand.) The number at Colleges and |sent system went into operation. Lo the 
Academies is about *10,000—making|result! Are these evil fruits? Can any 
the whole number at school in the State State boast such a progress? We had 
140,000, (one hundred and forty thou-| been a free State 64 years in 1840, and 





sand.) had made in education a progress indi- 
‘eated by these figures taken from the 


* Tn my first Report, Testimated the number at Aead- | Aa jana « 
emies, &e., at 7.000: in the Census of 1850, it was prt | Census: 
down at 7.822!) This was close cnessing 























Colleges, ......... eile he 2 

Academies and Grammar 
Schools,..... sh wow a kind 141 

Primary Schools,........ 632 





Total,..... 775 


Children attending these Schools :— 
At College,....F..0. 200 158 
Academies,.s.cicsevces: 4,398 
At all other Schools,..... 14,937 


Total at School,.... 19,493 


In 1840, the Common Schools went 
into operation, and fifteen years after 
the account stands :— 


Colleges, Male,.......... 5 
3 Female,........ 9 

Academies, &e., about... 300* 
Common Schools, about.. 3,500 
Total Schools,... 3,814 


Attending these, are :— 
Students at College, atleast 1,000 
a At Academies, 9,000 
$ At Com. Schools, 130,000 


Total children at School, 140,000 


The salaries of teachers, as the table 
will show, besides being certain cash, 
are much higher than the wages of 
teachers in the old-fashioned Country 
Schools were—the School Houses" are 
better, the average scholarship higher, 
while teachers are annually improving, 
whereas formerly they were siationary. 

In 1840, one in every 74 of our adult 
population could not read and write, of 
whom every two-thirds were women, the 
mothers, guardians and first teachers of 
the citizens of the State. Of the grow- 
ing white population it will not be one 
in 15, perhaps not one in 20, while the 
ratio of ignorance is continually and 
rapidly diminishing. 


* 272 by the Census of 1850. 
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The average time during which the 
schools have been taught for the whole 
State, is about four months: and the ay- 
erage salary, every thing considered, is 
nearly as high as it is any where in the 
United States. 

The opening for good teachers, of both 
sexes, is wide and tempting, and it is 
matter of great surprise to see how little 
this state of things is appreciated by our 
young people in neal of employment, 
considering how eagerly offices which 
do not pay so well as the vocation of the 
School Master, are sought after. This is 
partly owing to the want of better infor- 
mation—partly to that selfishness which 
is a characteristic of this age, and which 
seeks emolument from ofiices where the 
incumbent, having to perform a pre- 
scribed routine of labors, does not ne- 
cessarily feel that his usefulness is en- 
hanced and measured by the interest he 
takes in the welfare of others, and his 
own official character is, tested by the 
characters which he helps to form. This 
kind of responsibility is shunned more 
and more; and it is painful to observe 
how much more labor men are willing 
to perform in situations which isolate 
them from the common feelings, wants 
and sympathies of their fellows, than in 
more lucrative callings more apparently 
interwoven with the condition of socie- 
ty, and more apparently requiring hearts 
to feel for the general good. It is the 
fault of the age, which is not illiberal 
with its money, but is not willing to ac- 
company its gifts with its prayers and 
sympathies. The average salaries as stat- 
ed in the table do not include the high- 
est sums paid—nor are the highest sums 
now paid the best salaries that good 
teachers may expect. 

Good teachers, with amiable charac- 
ter, and a disposition to improve con- 
tinually, can command salaries from ten 
to twenty per cent. higher than those 
given: for such there are many locali- 
ties where schools can be made up for 
six months in the year. J write know- 
ingly—and from my correspondence 
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with committees and others wanting!  Diéstriels Taughi.—Of these, nineteen 
teachers, and trom other good sources of hundred and five (1905) are reported in 
information, 1 feel authorized in saying | 71 counties; but in some of these there 
that for moderate abilities, a good Eng-| are several schools in a district, and ina 
lish education, and a good moral char- large number there were schools going 
acter, accompanied with a desire to im-' on at the time the Chairmen made their 
prove, and a proper appreciation of the | returns. 
responsibilities of the teacher’s vocation,; We may, with safety, estimate the 
and a diposition permanently to locate, number of schools taught at from twen- 
there are a large number of easeant tyes hundred to three thousand: and 
places where from 30 to 60 dollars per | as perhaps four or five hundred teachers 
month will be paid for six months in the} would be likely to teach more than one 
year. ischool, and as we estimate the number 
From the returns received, 1,369 (one licensed at two thousand, there will be 
thousand, three hundred and sixty-nine) | from three to five hundred teachers em- 
teachers were licensed last year; but) ployed without license, and contrary to 
while all the returns have not exhibited | law. 
the licenses granted, others do not con-| Thus while the law, in this important 
tain the whole number licensed during matter, is not as strictly and wisely ad- 
the year. It is safe to conclude that) ministered in many places as it ought to 
2,000 teachers have been examined ; be, it is totally neglected in some oth- 
and this one fact is a monument of pro-|ers; and thus we ought to keep upa 
gress worthy of especial note. It is a) continual and vigilant oversight, while 
fact which comprehends in itself argu-|the promise of a return for it is very 
ments and traths of great force and im- | flattering. From having a corps of only 
portance, and one which enables us to} one-twelfth—(perhaps really not a twen- 
compare our present position with that | tieth,) of all our teachers in an improv- 
of former years. |ing condition, we have, by the efforts of 
Four years ago, there were, perhaps, | three years, -placed at least five-sixths in 
200 teachers who had been once exam-/|that situation, have cut off many old 
ined—and thus of our 2,500 teachers, | nuisances who never learned good habits 
eleven-twelfths were such as chose to 
offer themselves, and as could ‘gain the | places with much better material, while 
confidence of District Committees, who this good work is still vigorously go> 
were often illiterate, careless, and gov- ing on. 
erned by a veriety of motives. Conclusion.—A. desire to make. whis 
And low as the standard was, there | Report as short as possible, prevents me 
was no prospect and no hope of its be- from dwelling on the many interesting 
ing elevated ; and, without dwelling on | inferences and conclusions to which it 
the subject, the picture presented in this naturally gives rise. 
part of our system of Common Schools,| As the whole Report, however, can be 
was cheerless in the extreme. A com-/seen by but few, the Legislature having 
plete revolution has occurred ; and while provided for the printing of only a small 





no one pretends that.examinations by number of copies, its leading facts can~_ 


cominittees are always thorough, or are | not be too often repeated or brought too. 
generally a perfect test of the attain-| conspicuously before the public mind ; 
ments of those examined, he is blind in-| and if our facilities for the general diffu- 
deed who cannot perceive in annual ex-| sion of official information and statistical 
aminations a continual spur which makes|documents of this kind were greater, 
the promise of things infinitely better; there. would be less despondency among 
than formerly. 





nor forgot bad ones, and supplied their- 
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the friends of progress, and less boldness | did the one hundred of our best teachers 
on the part of its enemies. formerly. 

Iy ALL ESSENTIAL Pornts THE Common! Fourthly—Subordinate officers every- 
Scuoor system or Norra-Caroiia HAS| where, as well as teachers, have -been 
UNDERGONE AN ENTIRE AND QUIET REVOLU-| making progress in knowledge—and 
TION IN THE LAST THREE YEARS; and this} while the most indifferent have been ex- 
revolution, as the foregoing Report will) posed and superseded, or been spurred 
show, is based on principles, and has| up to more diligence and care, the best 
been effected by agencies pervading and | and most experienced have more of the 
lasting in their influences. Let us test operations of the system over the State 
this assertion by the light of a few in-/at large, have become more comprehen- 
disputable facets. ‘sive in their views, and have had their 

£rst—The Reports of Chairmen have, ideas made public property. 


during each of these three years, exhib- 
ited a marked improvement—each year 
they lave been more promptly made 
than they were the year previous, each | 
year they have been more exact and) 
more satisfactory in matter, while the| 
number who have not reported at all 


Fifthly—tThere is, everywhere, more 
confidence, more hope, more life, more 
ublic spirit, a greater sense of responsi- 
bility—and the tendency this way is in- 
creasing. 
Sixthly—Inveterate difficulties in a 
number of counties have been healed, 





has correspondingly diminished. And jit is hoped and believed permanently 
now, after three years, the returns made) cured. 


for the last year hardly look like they} Seventhly—With the improvement of 
belonged to the same system of things! teachers, wages have advanced, th@® 
with those made four years ago—and number of School Districts not taught 
the number of counties failing to make has decreased, and the average time of 
any returns has been reduced trom near- keeping the schools open has been 
ly a third of the whole to about one in| lengthened, and the number of children 
twenty. taught greatly increased—while Col- 

This certainly indicates a great change, | leges, Academies and High Schools have 
and shows that the continual pressure been induced to lend their influence in 
from the head of the system down favor instead of against this great sys- 
through all the branches, has produced|tem, and politicians and parties have 
a gradual but certain lightening, result-| come to recognize in it the great hope of. 
ing in good. |the country. 

Secon tly—The example of the very! Zastly—The whole system is becom- 
few counties heretofore managing their|ing pervaded with a orth-Carolina 
system of Common Schools with tolera-| spirit—and the fountains of our School 
ble sticcess, has been cansed to be felt’ Literature have been purified of their 
all over the State; and the position oc- evil influences, and been made to yield 
cupied by these, four or five years ago, waters that will have a continually re- 
has been reached by more than half of viving influence on the schools, and on 
all the counties. In short, good prac-| the whole body politic. 
tices have been transplanted, To these facts I point as a justification 

Thirdly—For the one or two hundred of the course which I have pursued 
teachers who desired to improve in their) while Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
calling, and who, once in a lifetime, un-| I have not spent the most of my time 
derwent an examination, we have two/on the road, as some expected I would; 
thousand who are under the spur of an-|and during the year 1855, for reasons 
nual examinations—and one half of them given in the body of my Report, I was 
at least are advancing more rapidly than | able to travel very little. I have much 
8 
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respect for Inany who differ with me on|the speech being a means and not an 
this subject; time and results, to whose | end, may assist in producing lasting and 
judgment I confidently appeal, will de-| widely different sys tar Thus par- 
cide between us. ‘ties, societies, &c., have their speakers ; 
Believing that a General Superintend- | and thus I have been endeavoring to ar- 
ent of Common Schools ought to be in-/range a plan of operations by means of 
timately acquainted with the geographi-| which friends of Common Schools, when 
eal features, and the social, industrial,/ they make addresses, will be heard by 
moral and intellectual condition of every those interested, while these addresses 
part of North Carolina, I made it my will be designed to assist in working a 
only care to add as much as’ possible to| machinery already devised. And, I may 
my information of this sort. Studies of add, as proof of the honesty of my con- 
this kind had occupied much of my time | victions in this matter, that perhaps in- 
for years before I was elected to the of- terest and health both might have been 
fice I now till—but [ felt still my want, promoted by a different course. 
of a more minute knowledge, and spared Any one can easily conceive that it 
neither time nor expense to obtain it. | must have been irksome to me, after my 
As I[ traveled, I tried the experiment) re-appointment as Superintendent, to 
of delivering an address in every county | play a silent and unseen part—and to 
through which I passed—and as any| feel, that while it was easy to make one’s 
one who has practically considered the! self conspicuous, the impatience of the 
matter might easily guess, the success! public was not to be gratified. My po- 
was indifferent. In the most enlighten-| sition certainly required some sense of 
ed communities in the world, a mere ad-| duty to hold it—while my location un- 
dress, plain and practical as it ought) der the influence of a local cause became 
to be, on general education, and on the| extremely unhealty, the malaria, though 
spirit of Common Schools and the du-| not producing any fatal results, destroy- 
ties of teachers and officers, would draw|ing the health of three-fourths of the 
very thin houses—and of those who|whole community, white and black, for 
would attend, a very small proportion|several months. For myself, my health 
would be of that class for whom such|has been bad since June. Certainly 
addresses should be intended. And of|there was not much inducement, deriv- 
those who hear such speeches, a very|ed from considerations of pleasure or in- 
few only remember them—indeed few} terest, to stand in such a position, in a 
hearers of speeches of any kind remem-| poisoned atmosphere, shaking chills from 
ber more than the mere sensations pro-|every breeze, while it made one liable 
duced at the time, the manner of the|alsa to the criticism of the public. I 
speaker, &e., Ce. |hope I have acted on a sense of duty— 
Thus the tracks of the traveling ora-| and my convictions of policy I am rea- 
tor would be tracks in the sand—while,|dy to maintain. Having, however, as I 
considering the extent of North-Caroli-| trust, cleared the path of the Superin- 
na, and the slow means of travel, it|/tendent, and established the points to 
would take the time, the whole time, of whieh and by which it is to lead—hay- 
twenty speakers to go into every pert of|ing fixed my ends, determined on the 
every county, and speak to audiences! means, and arranged a permanent plan— 
composing one-fourth of the people, injand having, as I hope, so cieared the 
one or two years. iway that the correspondence of the of- 
When any one travels to speak, he fice will be lighter, and having nearly 
should be reiying on this, not‘as his sys-| completed those troublesome labors of 
tem of operations, but as one of the/authorship, which, for reasons before 


| 
| 


means of operating @ system: and thus, | given, I believed devolved upon the of- 


a 
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iice—having, as L hope, a foundation on 
which to stand and build as a lecturer, 
I trust to be able to spend much of this 
vear in efforts to get together Conven- 
tions of teachers and of others interest- 
edin the cause of education. It is im- 
portant to méet with the teachers when 
the Superintendent travels—and to make 
his labors of this kind part of some set- 
tled plan of operations, the mere speech 
not being the whole plan, but part of a 
system. By operating with methods 
now matured—by getting the people of 
the villages and towns where the Con- 
ventions are to meet to throw open their 
houses for the free entertzinment of 
those who.attend as teachers and officers 
of our system, and by hard drumming, 
I hope to be able to get together respect- 
able Conventions of teachers and others 
who will come not only to hear my 
views, but to interchange views with 
each other, and to hear addresses from 
leading friends of the cause. 

Our first attempts of this kind will 
doubtless result in but moderate sue- 
cess—such efforts, heretofore, have uni- 
formly proved a total failure. If they 


so terminate again, it will by no means) 


prove the failure of our system of schools: 
it will only show that these are not the 
means best suited to our emergencies. 


They certainlyare not—and if they were | 


our only means of hope, our case would 
be really hopeless, for it would be next 
to impossible for any man to travel over 
North-Carolina, and to get together one- 
half of those most interested to hear a 
plain, careful, sober lecture on educa- 
tion, and on the duties of teachers and 
committees. 

Still we are becoming’ more and more 
ripe for Conventions of teachers and of- 
ficers—the system of things is gradually 
and surely infusing more life, exciting 
more enquiry, 8 creating more and 


‘results. In this we must not despise the 


‘day of small things, but be patient and 
‘untiring; and we must also remember 


5 
that however this movement may now 


progress, it is not the most proper erite- 
rion by which to judge of the success of 
our schools. Tart success, I conrEnD, Is 
ALREADY«CERTAIN: the day of triumph is 
now dawning on us! In this, the great- 
est solitidligpncern of every country, 
we fave left every Southern State -be- 
hind us: AND THERE ARE IN THE SCHOOLS 
or Norru-CarotiIvA THE CERTAIN ELE- 
MENTS OF FUTURE EMPIRE. Our social con- 
dition more than that of apparently bet- 
ter favored regions, has helped to foster 
this system of schools;,and our masses, 
nearly all of them being of the middle 
class, are becoming moulded into a ho- 
mogeneous population, intelligent, emi- 
nently republican, sober, calculating, 
moral and conservative. 

As it is the mind which makes the 
man—so it is the mental and moral quali- 
‘ties of the rropte which constitute a 
State. England boasts of her bold peas- 
antry who make good soldiers, and faith- 
ful retainers and supporters of a rich and 
powerful aristocracy, cultivating their 
‘lands like a garden, and diligently work- 
ing their factories and mines; but unless 
there is, in time, more of a leveling up- 
ward, she cannot remain what she is, 
‘much less take the van in the march of 
‘greatness in this age of popular progress. 
Neighboring States in this mighty con- 
federacy boast of richer soils and great- 
‘er commercial facilities than ours—and 
‘over the names of some is thrown a lus- 
‘tre reflected from the virtues of eminent 
istatesmen, and the successes of popular 
|politicians, while others are aiming at 
greatness wholly by means of expensive 
| works of improvement. 
| These will do very well in their places ; 
‘but they are not the foundations which 








more of a spirit of association and con-| sustain a great and lasting dominion: 
sideration of effort; and by the favor of indeed great works without a great peo- 
Providence, I hope that we will be able; ple are a mockery. Their advantages, 
now to begin a Convention movement |accruing to the leading few, enhance 


that will not die out without causing any! their power and wealth—and their cost 
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oressing on the ignorant multitude accu- | 
Db z 


mulates the load of poverty, and widens 
the gulf between privilege and oppres- 
sion, between the guiding mind and the 
laboring hands and suffering body of the 
State. 

And an aristocracy, however enlight- 
ened, liberal and good, do not constitute 
an enligtened, liberal and excellent Pro- 
PLE: nor can the masses of thé people 
be enlightened, unless there isa joint ef- 
fort on some common plan which unites 
the means of all. 
beneficent plan, and we are on the eve 
of success; and who can behold our 
three thousand Common Schools educat- 
ing all the children, of a large State, at 
home, in the country, where they are_un- 
der parental care and guidance, and in 
view of and amidst the virtue inspiring 
cares and labors of the household, the 


farm and the workshop, the teachings of 


the School blended with the teachings 
of Nature, and the associations of rural 
simplicity, thrift and integrity, and all 
left pertectly free in conscience, and 
open to religious truth, and studying for 
themselves the Word of God, and not 
recognize here the foundations of a po- 
litical power that will grow and expand 
indefinitely, achieving results and exert- 
ing happy influences, and giving birth 
to great events far, far beyond the high- 
est realities or even hopes of the proud- 
est commercial or military empires? 
These “ haste to swift decay,” their vices 
growin with their prosperity, the heart 

eing entirely rotten by the time the 
body is fully grown, while corruption 
and death follow in the path of their out- 
ward conquests: but the development of 


power, based on popular intelligence, | 


We have tried this} 


And here, though this 
ready too long, [feel snre i 
excused for an allusion 
our history worthy of continual remem- 
‘brance by all our citizens. ~The first 
Governor of North-Carolina was Wil- 
‘liam Drummond, he was a martyr in the 
cause of liberty. Cotemporary with 
him was Sir William Berkeley, Governor 

of Virginia, the type of a race exactly 
the opposite of that which Wm. Drum- 
‘mond and his wife represented. 
The former stands ont in history as a 
‘rapacious tyrant, extremely jealous of 
ithe privileges of the aristocracy, bigot- 
‘ed, cruel and vindictive—despising the 
‘people, and regarding their progress in 
intelligence and privileges as destruciive 
‘of all that he and Azs class held dear. 
Drummond, returning from North-Caro- 
‘lina to Virgima, eagerly espoused the 
‘popular cause in the celebrated outbreak 
‘known as Bacon’s rebellion—a move- 
‘ment to which history accords the honor 
of having been prompted by patriotic 
‘desires to redress intolerable grievances, 
‘and led and participated in hy persons 
‘of character. education, and unflinching 
‘courage and integrity. Very prominent 
,among these was Drummond, a sober 
‘minded friend of civil and religions free- 
dom—and not less prominent was Sarah, 
his heroic wife. When the revolution 
‘began she exclaimed—“The child that 
|is unborn shall have cause to rejoice for 
ithe good that will come by the rising of 
‘the country!” The actors fell, died the 
death of rebels, but their principles liv- 
‘ed and spread and conquered. 

Drummond was taken, and he and 
Berkeley, the représentatives of two an- 
tagonist races, confronted each other. 


is al- 
t LT will be 


to some fucts in 


> ' 
sve pore 
th 


virtue and . piety, will, by the law of its; “You are very welcome,” cried the ex- 
nature be perpetual, and its expansiun, | ulting Berkeley with a low bow; “Iam 
infusing new life into every invaded ter-| more glad to see you than any man in 
ritory, must, in the end, become as wide | Virginia; you shall be hanged in half 
as the earth. It marches not asa politi-|an hour.” “The patriot,” says Bancroft, 
cal organization—it is a principle that | avowing boldly thé part he had acted, 
reaches, by its resistless moral weapons, | was condemned at one o’clock and hang- 
far beyond the country in whose institu-|ed at four.” His valuable possessions 
tions it is cherished, }were saized by the tyrant; his princi- 
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ples became the inheriianee of a mighty 
nation. He died in 1677—and singalar- 
ly coincident, in that 
which he was the first Governor, a litile 
less than one hundred years after, the 
cause for which he fell spoke at Meck- 
lenburg, in.authoritative tones, from the 
lips of men of similar origin and similar 
natures—it was taken up in Virginia, 
and from the soil watered by his blood 


sprang the leader whose sword helped to! 


give it a glorious victory, and whose vir- 
tues are blended with iis praises in eve- 
ry language. 

That Berkeley, whose character de- 


fines opposition to the American cause, | 
in writing to his superiors in England, | 
answering their questions in regard to) 
the condition and prospects of, the Colo- | 
ny over which he had been appointed as | 


Governor, used these words :—“ I thank 
God there are no Free Schools nor prini- 
ing: and I hope we shall not liave these 


hundred years; for learning las brought 


disobedience, and heresy, and sects into 
the world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best Govern- 
ment. God keep us from both.” In 
North-Carolina, whose first chief officer 
was the antipode of Berkely—in North- 


art: ee a Pe nl 
North-Carolina of 


‘hands, have been instrumentalin bring. 
ing to the People so much of freedom 
and happiness and prosperity—surely, 
while Tyrants tremble at their progyess 
we will rejoice in it, humbly giving God 
thanks for both, and praying to Him that 
tLe would, by these and other means, 
eause the Light to shine brighter and 
orighter, and His Truth to be made 
nanifest'to all the earth ! 

Availing myselfof this occasion to 
hank your Excellency and the Literary , 
Board for uniform courtesy to myself, 
and interest manifested in the cause of 
veneral education, 

Tam, with much respect, 
; Your obedient servant, 
eC. H. WILEY, 
Sup. Com. Schools for the State. 
Rareieu, N. C., Jan. 5, 1856. 





WHAT THEY NOW THINK OF US 
" ABROAD. 

| The Common Schools of North-Caro- 
lina.—Ilt appears from the report of the 
Rev. C. H. Wiley, State Superintendent 
of the Common Schools of North-Caro- 
lina, that the Common School system in, 
that State has rapidly advanced within a 


Carolina, where the American principle | comparatively short time. The report is 
first spoke out, the first successful sys-| written with ability. and shows that Mr. 
tem of Free Schools is established at the Wiley has a largeness of views, and a 
South—and here, more than two hun-' zeal and energy in the duties of his of- 
dred thousand children are enjoying the | fice which eminently fit him to fill the 
fruition of that happy condition of responsible position he occupies. The 
things, for endeavoring to establish statistics which he presents well illus- 
which, the children of their first cham-/trate the truth of his preliminary re- 
pion were made orphan beggars; while | marks, viz “The progress of general 
their neble mother, embracing disaster, education in North-Carolina for the last 
disgrace and suffering for herself and her few years, every thing considered, has 
own offspring, looked dovn to the far been very remarkable, and almost with- 
future, and rejoiced at the hoped-for ont a parallel.” He shows that, while 
blessings that should cluster around the the population of the State has increas- 
head of the unborn child! ‘ed but little since 1840, when only 19,493 

Surely, while we contemplate the scholars were found to be attending 
wonderful mercies of Providence to- school, in 1855 the number, had increas- 
wards us and ovr children—and while ed to 120,000, or more—an ineréase of 
we look back at the past, and see with nearly six hundred per cent. This.cer- 
what agencies He has worked, and how tainly speaks well tor North-Carolina.— 


wo 


the Press and. the Free School, in His| Boston Post. 
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EARLY HiSTORY OF EDUCATION | Leaden 
|ineorporated, to be located in Wilming- 


iN NORTH-CAROLINA. 
It may be interesting to the people of} 
North-Oarolina to know something of the } 
early history of education in the State, 
as far as connected with the legislation 
of the country, Of course it would be! 
out of place here.to undertake to.give, 
an account of ail the. private ,séliools | 
started.in this State, from its settlement | 
tothe Revolution; but it will not take 
long to give a list of enterprises of this| 
kind that were thought.worthy of an act, 
of incorporation by the.Assembly. 
In the year 1770, lots of land in the) 
town of Edenton were vested in Trus- 
tees for the endowment of “a school of| 
learning ;” and no person was to be! 
“admitted to be master of the said, 
school, but who is of the established | 
Chureh of England; and who, at the) 
recommendation of the Trustees, or a) 
majority of them, be duly licensed by | 
the Governor, or Commaider-in-Chief| 
for the time being.” 
In 1777, an act reciting the necessity | 
of education, &c., &e., “a very promis- 
ing experiment, made in the county of 
Mecklenburg, with a Seminary of Learn- 
ing,” “a number of youths there taught 
making great advancement in the knowl- 
edge of the learned languages, and in 
the rudiments of the arts and sciences,” 
and whe had since completed their edu-, 
cation “at various Colleges in distant, 
parts of America”—incorporates the} 
same by the name of “ Liberty Hall.” | 
In 1766, a lot was granted in the town | 
of New-Berne for a School Honse, and, 
vested in Trustees for the use of the 
same. | 
In 1779, a “Seminary of Learning” | 
was incorporated, to be located mm the | 
vicinity of Hillshorongh, and to be eall-| 
ed “ Setence Hall.” 
In 1779, an Academy was incoporat-} 
ed, to be located in Granville county, | 
and called “ Granville Hall.” 
in the year 1782, * Smith's Academy,” | 
to be located in’ the Edenton District, | 
was incoporated. 
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In the year 1788, an Academy was 


ion District, and to be called “ The Janis 
Academy,” in honor of James Innis, who 


/appears to have left a legacy to the cause 


of education. 

In the same year, (1783,) “Dortin 
4 ss . 7 . . . 
Academy,” in the District of Morgan, 
was incorporated—and at the same time 
“ Morgan Academy,” in Burke county 


| was also incorporated. 


In this year also, a school was incor- 
porated at “ New-Town, at the mouth of 
White ‘Oak river, in Onslow county,” 
and one “near the Rich Lands of New 
river.” 

In 1785, “ Davidson Academy,” was 
incorporated.in Davidson county—and 
“Grave Academy,” in the county of Du- 
plin. 

In the same year “ Dobbs Academy” 
was incorporated, to be located in Kin- 


ston, Dobbs county, now Lenoir county. 


In 1786, “ Warrenton Academy,” to 


be located in Warrenton, was incorpo- 


rated;- and in the same year “ Pt 
Academy,” in Granville, and “ Franklin 
Academy,” in Franklin, were called into 
corporate existence. 

“ Pittsborough Academy,” was also in- 
corporated this year—* Richmond Acad- 
emy, in the county of Richmond, and 
“ Currituck Academy,” in Currituck, 
in 1788. 

These were our incorporated Schools 
and Seminaries up to the year 1790. * 

How many of these ever succeeded it 
is now impossible tosay. Certainly few 
have left any memorials of usefulness 
that have descended to our times. 

See the contrast now! At the Ses- 
sion of 1850-51 of the General Assem- 
bly, no-less than st#teen Academies and 
Colleges—(15 Academies and one Col- 
lege) were incorporated; and of these, 
I know that a considerable number are 
prospering. b 

And while on this subject, that we 
may know still better how to estimate 
the comparative advantages of the pre- 
sent and past condition of things with 
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respect to education in our State, it will|education in our primary Schools should 
be of advantage to hear the opinions of| be held in low*estimation is but a natu- 
those who had,ythe best means of judg-|ral .consequence of the circumstances 


ing, and who took most interést in such! under which it isacquired,” &e., &e. 
matters, Persons who look forward,!’ Such extracts Gould be multiplied — 


and never turn to gaze on the past, are 
often heard'té lament for the good old 
subscgiption system of Country Schools 
now no more. 


Nowgforemost among the friends of 


education and general improvement in 
North-Carolina, was the late Dr. Joseph 
Caldwell, President of the University— 
a man whose name is deservedly dear to 
all who love North-Carolina. Ile de- 
voted a long, active, and useful life to 
the cause of education and general im- 


provement; and to much learning he_ 


added sound common sense and a habit 
of close observation, all improved by 
careful study and reading, and extensive 
travel at home and abroad. 

He labored hard to start a new gen- 
eral system of popular education in N. 
C.; and in writing to the people on these 
subjects, he used these words: 

“Tt is apparent then, that popular ed- 


and some, much more severe. These 
‘letters were printed in 1831—1832—and 
the author, anxious to make a practica- 
ble beginning of a new system, would 
not allow himself*to indulge the hope 
that a genera? system of District Schools 
could be established till after many years 
‘of progress from small beginnings. He 
calculated that tostart e gencra? system, 
a capiial of a million and a half of dol- 
‘lars would be necessary, and this he des- 
paired of raising until we had made ad- 
vancement in improvement for a long 
period; and lo! the good old man is 
hardly cold in his grave when we have 
two millions of dollars, and pay annual- 
ily to our Schools an amount equal to the 
interest on four millions! If he could 
rise and hear our complaints, how would 
he storm at us for our ingratitude and 
folly !—8d Annual Rep. Sup. Common 
| Schools of N. C. 


ucation cannot be efficient, when left to | 
the insignificancy into which it sinks,; 


with no other security for its prosecutioa | COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE UNIT- 


+ 





than the accidental and voluntary action 
to which it is now left.” 

“This plan of popular Schools, hither- 
to the bile one we know, is so haggard, 


and meagre and deformed in its features, | 
, and rickety in its constitution, that it 
proyene many from the use of it who. 


iave no doubt that education is of the 
utmost importance to the yeung, to fami- 
lies, and to the population of a free 
State.” 

“When we turn to the means of se- 
curing these advantages,” (of reading 
and writing,) “to our children, how are 


all our ardors suddenly arrested and con-| 


gealed, as soon as we turn to the only 
means of forming their principles and 
dispositions. The School House too of 
ten presents itself to the eye, a region 
infested with mists and noxious reptiles, 
and poisonons plants,” &e., &e. “ That 


| ED STATES. 

| There are State systems of Common 
Schools in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont,* Massachusetts, 
| Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
'Pennsyivania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
North-Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Nlinois, 
‘Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. 

There are also imperfect systems, in- 
‘tended mostly for the poor, in Virginia, 
‘Tennessee and South-Carolina; and in 
various counties in Virginia this system 
is doing good. ~~ 
| There is a system in Arkansas that 
seems to be very imperfect, and is at- 
tended by very few children. 
| In Mississippi there is no uniform sys- 


! » - . 
* Dneertain, 
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tem of Common Séhools, but in each | 
county there is a reservation of public) 
lands devoted to the cause of general | 
education. 

Georgia has a small School Fund 


Ounto—-The average rate: per scholar 
$2 O74. - 

Mientgan——-Average distribution a- 
bout $2. , 

Indrana—Teachers? selary-—average 


from which donations are made for the salary of Males per month $23 01, Fe- 


poor, &e. 

In Massachusetts the Secretary of the 
Board of Education is in fact the i gi 
intendent of Common Schools, wit 
salary of 31900 per annum; and there 
isa general Superintendent in the Siates 
of Maine, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsytvania—- 
(called Deputy Superintendent, with a 
salary of $1400—the Secretary of State 
being ex-officio Chief Superintendent,) 
North-Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, fowa, Wisconsin, California— 
and there are Deputy Superintendents 
in Virginia and Arkansas. 

The sums divided to eaeh child, an] 
teacher's salaries, as far as known in the 
several States, are? 

New Hampsuire, about $2 50—Aver- 


age salary of teachers, exclusive of 


board, Male $17 38, Female $7 83: 


Massacuuserrs—-Average wages of 


teachers, including board, Male $37 76, 
Female S15 88. 
Ruope Istanp, about $4 per seholar. 


Connecricut—A verage wages of teach. | 
ers in winter, Males $18 50 inclusive of 


board, Females $8 50 inclusive of board. 
In summer, Males $22, Females $7 50. 


Pennsytvania—-Average wages of 
Male teachers per month $19 25, Fe-, 


male Si 05—average sum expended 
for each scholar $2. 


Nortu-Carotrya—Average salary of, 
Male teachers per month about $21, of, 


Females $18 per month. (Wages aie 
rising every year in this State)—fer 
1856, they will perhaps be $25 (average) 
for Male teachers, &e. 
Locistana—Average tuition of each 
scholar $9. 
Wenteexny—Average distribution to 


each scuviar about $1 75. 


1 al 


imales $15 62. - 
| Ittryors—Average monilily salary of 
| Male teachers $25, Femaleg12. 

Mrssovrr—Average disbursement for 
each child about $1 40. 

lowa—Average monthly wages of 
teachers, Male S19 61, Female $9. 39. 

Wisconstn—Average teachers’ wages 
per month, Male $21 10, Female $10 87. 

Cautrornia distributes about $5 to 
‘each child. 

It will be seen from the above Table 
‘that the wages of male teachers in the 
‘Common Schools of North-Carolina are 
becoming as important, the price of liv- 
ing considered, as in a large majority of 
the States—and it will not fail to excite 
just pride in the breasts of the citizens 
iof this State to observe the estimation 
in which female teachers are held. 

The disproportion between the wages 
of maies and females in other States is 
surprising and mortifying—and it is one 
of the evidences of a state of society 
junfavorable to the rise in society of girls 
born in the humbler walks. 

In Norru-Carotiva, Femare Tracers 
or Common ScHoots RECEIVE HIGHER WA- 
GES. TUAN IN ANY SratTe In THE Union; 
and on this most significant and gratify- 
ing fact we may base a reasonable hope 
that here female poverty will not be 
crowded into factories, and into the dens 
und purliens of crime, as it is ip States 
boasting of higher civilization. 

Whatever be the appearance of things 
among certain fortunate classes, that coun- 


try only is in a healthy condition, moral- ~ 


ly, in which ample and honorable means 
are furnished to females of the poorer 
classes to support’ themselves respecta- 
bly, and to rise to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety. 

Hence, while the top ar front view of 
wos in our Nerth-Caralina is not so 
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splendid as in some other countries, there 
is not concealed within the heart of so- 
ciety that rottenness which may be easi- 
ly discerned by clése inspection in States 
or countries whose progress we are apt 
to envy.—3rd Annual Report Sup. Com. 
Schools of N.C. 


- 





{Extract from the Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schodls of N. C., to the General Assembly of 
1854~55—repeated and urged again in 3d An. Report.] 

TEACHERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 

TIONS. 


I.—TEACHERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS.— 
Considering this a subject of importance, 
and believing that my views upon it 
would meet with very general approval, 
if understood, I have comathded to ap- 
pend to the foregoing Report the details 
of the plan matured for the establish- 
ment of Teachers’ Libraries. It is hoped 
that special attention will be given to 
this whole matter by members of As- 
sembly; and that they will take what is 
here said ir connection with what has 
already been done for the imprevement 
of teachers; and putting the whole to- 
gether, arrive at a full understanding of 
the condition and prospects of things in 
this vital department of our system of 
Common Schools. Our present position 
is briefly this: there is an opening for 
three thousand good Common School 
teachers in the State, and there are hard- 
ly enough teachers of any kind to sup- 
ply this demand, while the quality of the 
supply is much complained of. 

here is an absolute necessity for some 
economical, practicable, and systematic 
effort to produce an efficient corps: of 
teachers ; and this effort must be perse- 
vered in till the end 7s obtained. Here 


Schools. We have begun a system the 
best adapted to our circumstances; it is 
just beginning to assume form and con- 
sistency, and already the good effects are 
very generally admitted by those hav- 
ing the best opportunity to form correct 
opinions. Teachers are required to be 
examined. by County Committees; and 
that there may be a committee in each 
county, the Chairman, a salaried officer, 
is put atits head. The certificates must 
be renewed every year, and are good 
only in the county where issued; and 
by this means a county with a low stand- 
ard cannot impose its licentiates on coun- 
ties where the standard is higher, while 
those who depreciate in morals and char- 
acter during the year can be cut off. 

To add to the efliciency of this sys- 
tem, I have caused graded certificates to 
be used, that the rank of all having li- 
cense to teach may not be considered 
equal; and I have also furnished blanks 
by which the Chairman, with little trou- 
ble, can keep a record of the names and 
rank of all licensed. Examinations may 
not always test the capacity of teachers; 
but the fear of them, the desire to get 
higher grades each year, and the con- 
sciousness that the honors and rank of 
each will be annually sent to the Gener- 
al Superintendent, make every teacher 
of the least spirit strive, during the year, 
to improve. They never forget the ex- 
aminations; and their efforts to improve 
themselves will do more good than the 
efforts of those supported at schools by 
means that vost them nothing. 

The machinery is beginning to be sen- 
sibly felt, and of sixty-two Chairmen who 
have testified to me on the subject, one 
thinks the system not useful, two or 
three want to see it tried farther, and 


is one vital, tangible point through which | fifty-eight are unqualified in their appro- 


we can operate ; the proposition cannot 
be disputed, and the only question is as 
to the means. 

Normal Schools would not supply the 
demand, would cost immense sums, and 
would educate a class who would not be 
likely to seek emplayment in Common 

4 





bation. 

There is one more step necessary— 
some legislation to insure good Examin- 
ing Committees, and to bring teachers 
into associations for mutual improve- 
ment, as well as to bind them.together 
in bodies, that they may present more 
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tangible objects for the exertions of their|each teacher with a regular certificate 
friends and of the friends of education | be entitled to membership, on condition 
in their behalf. They should be placed | of his paying an annual tax of fifty cents, 
in the way of attaining to greater legal; and any higher sum not exceeding two 
dignity, of protecting themselves from | or three dollars, which the majority of 
evil associations, and of forming them-|teachers may determine. Let the offi- 
selves into a power in the State, with;cers consist of Treasurer, the Count 
rights and privileges as a body, with a; Chairman to bé ex-officio Treasurer, (this 
character to defend, and a position to be | office and that of Librarian to bein one,) 
proud of. This can all be effected by|a Corresponding Secretary, President, 
simple and economical means. In other and a Book Committee. The President 
States they have Teachers’ Institutes— and Corresponding Secretary to be cho- 
an institute embracing teachers in acer-'sen annually by the Association, and 
tain territory or district, and the teachers have no salary—and the Chairman of 
being required to attend periodical meet- | the Examining Committee to“ be ea-offi- 
ings, lasting often for a week, for discus- cio Recording Secretary and Librarian. 
sion, conversation and examination of. Let the latter be required to keep the 
plans and books, &c.; and to hear lectures books at the county town, and permis- 
from the Superintendent or some one/sion be given to put a book case in the 
sent by him.* All the expenses of these | office of the Clerk of the Superior 
meetings are paid by the public—and|Court—and until the Libraries become 
we see at once that such a system would: very large, it will be easy also to make 
not suit our State. |arrangements with merchants and oth- 

The plan which I propose, to attain ers interested in seeing the public, to 
the same or better ends, is this, to wit: have the books kept at their places of 
To pass a general Act, entitling Licensed ; business. The Librarian should be re- 
Teachers, Examining Committees and: quired to attend on stated days, once a 
Chairmen of Boards of County Superin-' month, to receive and let out books be- 
tendents to be incorporated in each!tween certain hours of the day; and 
county, on certain conditions, into Teach-'should be allowed out of the Library 
ers’ Library Associations, with power to; Fund twelve dollars for this duty, a cer- 
receive and hold property. Let the tain per cent. on all monies contributed 
Chairmen of the County Boards be re-| by others, until his salary amounts to fif- 
lieved from the necessity of acting on'|ty or sixty dollars, and ten per cent. on 
Examining Committees—and let these! all monies he can raise by his own exer- 
Committees, to consist of only three in | tions. 
each county, be elected by the County | Let the School Fund pay him only one 
Court, or by the Board of County Super-' dollar per day. Let the Book Commit- 
intendents. Let them choose one of. tee consist of him, the President of the 
their number for Chairman for one! Association, and the Chairman of Board 
year—and let all who act have their ne-! of Superintendents—their duty being to 
cessary expenses paid. (It will be great; buy books, select what ones to buy, sub- 
economy in the end.) iseribe for periodicals, &c., &e. To in- 

Let there be appropriated for the!duce teachers to join, the Examining 
School Fund, in each county, one dollar; Committee should state on the certificate 
for each Common School of the county, | of each one how long he or she had been 
for two years, for the Library Associa-|a member of the Association, &c., &e. 
tions—and there need be no other ap-|The Association can adopt regulations 
propriations from the School Fund. Let for discussions, lectures, correspondence 
with other bodies, &c., &c. 





* The most eminent men in Science and Literature are 


often employed to lecture before these institutes. Such is & gener al outline of the ma- 
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chinery—it is simple and cheap indeed, | inswre a committee.—As the act of 1852, 
compared with ae Schools and/so far as it affects the office of the Su- 
Teachers’ Institutes, and compared with! perintendent, may be repealed, there is 
the great.ends in view. |very great danger that the whole ma- 

From such an organization the follow- chinery of Examining Committees, un- 
lowing effects may be confidently anti-|doubtedly one of the most promising 
cipated :—The first appropriation, small| features of our schools, will fall to the 
as it is, would buy a sufficient number of | ground, Chairmen will not’ strictly en- 
copies of Page’s Work on Teaching, | force the, law in regard to certificates, 
Northend’s or any other, for all the} and public spirited and intelligent pér- 
teachers in each county. Some four or|sons, now doing service to their country 
five works on such subjects might be se-| on Examining Committees, will take no 
lected, and enough of each purchased to | farther interest in the matter. In sucha 
have one book, at the least, for every | contingency it is very important to have 





member. - And if only one-third of the 
Common School teachers of North-Caro- 
lina could be induced to read the most 
indifferent work on teaching, what a 
vast change would soon be perceptible! 
Opposition to new-fangled innovations is 
well to a certain extent; but without 
wishing to hurt the feelings of one wor- 
thy teacher, do we not all know that the 
teacher in Primary Schools here, forgets 
nothing and learns nothing? 

The experience of all the world does 
us no good, as we know nothing of any 
experience but our own. Then, if we 
made no farther progress, we would put 
a large majority of the teachers in the 
way of acquiring new ideas which could 
not fail todo them good. Seatter judi- 
ciously over the State copies of any good 
work on teaching, and it will create a 
revolution ; hitherto we have never seen 
or heard of any other plan than the old 
primeval one with no black board, no 
oral instruction, no lectures, no induce- 
ment to study but the whip, no evidence 
of proficiency but the sum stated on the 
slate, without a word as to how it was 
arrived at, no admitted indications of in- 
dustry, but a loud babble of sounds, &c., 
&e. Teachers have no fixed plans for 
their own improvement—none for the 
scholars. The only labor is to fill out the 
time—the only object to get the public 
money. We need not dwell on this. 

A SECOND IMMEDIATE EFFECT will be ta 
insure some active person at the head of 
the Examining Committee, and also to 








some means of insuring committees of 
this sort, and this will be a good result 
of the -proposed plan. Allowing the 
Chairman of Examining Committees 
and all others a liberal er cent. on col- 
lections made by them, they will often 
make exertions to add to the means of 
the Association. 

In THE THIRD PLACE, @ sort of commu- 
nion of feeling and ideas will be effected 
among teachers—they will have some- 
thing to distinguish them as a class, a 
common bond of union, a place to meet 
and interchange thoughts, &. By this 
contact with each other, they cannot fail 
to improve; the superior minds will dif- 
fuse themselves, a good idea will be con- 
tagious, &e. Besides, teachers will feel 
enhanced in public estimation, and they 
will have a body, a society to defend, to 
promote, to improve; and by all their 
efforts to elevate their society, and make 
it respected, they will be individually 
benefited. They will, in time, have de- 
bates and conversational parties—they 
will correspond with other societies ; 
and they will invite persons to deliver 
lectures before them, &., &e. They 
will, as the boys do for the Society 
Libraries in the Colleges, make efforts to 
enlist interest in behalf of their Associa- 
tion ; and they can and will be perpetu- 
ally soliciting and getting contributions 
af books, money, maps, and works of art. 
The State should also be required to de- 
posit in each Library of this sort, a copy 
of all books, journals, pamphlets and 
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charts published by it; and doubtless, 
publishers would often make them pre- 
sents, just as they do to editors and oth- 
ers who exercise influence on the read- 
ing publie. . 

N THE FourTH PLACE, these Library 
Associations would furnish vital medi- 
ums through which to effect the interest 
and progress of Common Schools—tangi-| 
ble objects, also, to enlist the interest and | 
claim the aid of the public spirited, the | 
popularity and notorrety-seckers, as well | 
as the philanthropic, the patriotie and | 
the good. | 

In the course of time, in many places, | 
contributions from various sources and | 
motives, as varied, would accumulate a) 
considerable fund; even liberal endow- 
ments might be oecasionally expected 
from that class who contribute large 
means to useful institutions ; and in the 
end, good Libraries would be accumu- 
lated in many counties, while in some, 
there would be Library Halls, with com- 
fortable furniture, maps, globes, and 
works of art, forming very interesting 
lounging places for taste and science. 

We might naturally expeet a rivalry | 
among these Library Associations, in| 
different counties—there certainly would, | 
after a while, be a feeling of emulation ;/ 
and in this, the people of the county 
would share and act accordingly. 

Nothing would be better calculated to 
fire and rouse to exertion all classes of peo- 
oe in any county, than to see their neigh- 

ors of an adjoining county, pointing with | 
pride, to their own Teacher’s Hall, with | 
its varied contents, and turning with a 
sneer to their indifferent exhibition of 
the kind. These Halls and Libraries 
would be considered a test and type of 
the intellectual progress of the commu- 
nity—a sign of progress palpable to the 
senses, and producing decided impres- 
sions on all datas Without some exhi- 
bitions of this kind, even intelligent peo- 
ple would be liable to make mistakes as 
to the progress of the schools; in fact, 
not one in five thousand could. observe 
and appreciate those minute indications 








| 





of progress, or the reverse, which we 
must now study to form a correct idea of 
the health of our system. 

It has no visible face, so to speak, to 
present to all as am index ofits condi- 
tion—ne accessible points where any one 
can feel its pulse; and the whole system 
might improve 20 per cent., and not one 
man in every thousand could be immedi- 
ately aware of the fact, or would suspect 
it till the progress became still greater, 
and began to effeet a real revolution in 
the State. For instance, it has been m 
anxious effort to note the signs of health 
or disease, and with me haye been 
watching 82 Chairmen, one in aT 
county, and practically acquainted wit. 
the condition of things. 

The general voice of these is, that 
there is a decided tendency te improve- 
ment—the very general opinion of near- 
ly all who have the best means of know- 
ing, and are the safest advisers in these 
things, of those who have taken a stron 
practical interest in them, is, that a much 
more healthful condition of the system 
has been supervening. In short, noone 
who will take his position on the right 
ground for ebservation, and earefully ex- 
amine and put together all the reliable 
signs that can be observed, can deny 
that, every thing considered, our.school 
system promises better, by 10 per cent. 
at least, than ever before in its history— 
and that in many vital points, disease is 
yielding to returning health. This is a 
very importent fact; but these signs of 
returning vigor are not hectic flushes or 
spasmodic excitements, obvious to all 
superficial observers. Therefore these 
may enquire, “ Where is the evidence 
of improvement?” expecting to be an- 
swered by reference to some brilliant 
patent exhibitions, which the system ¢an- 
not possibly present under its present 
organization, whatevér its progress; and 
if it did present them, they would be 
unhealthy signs: Hence, the impor- 
tance of arrangements by which there 
may be manifested, when improvements 
do occur, those public indications which 
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strike the senses of every body; and the 
Library Association would be one of this 
sort. A good Hall would make a great 


impression of progress; and such exhi- 


bitions would act as a powerful stimulus 
on those counties not able to make such 
a show—appealing to those strong feel- 
ings of our nature—pride, self-respect, 
and emulation. 


Norr.—A Chairman who has long taken an interest in 
the cause of Common Schools, and whose views are enti- 
tled to weight, suggests a plan for a cheap Normal 
School in each Congressional District. The plan is this: 
that the law allow the Board of County Superintendents 
of each county to appropriate, say two dollars, from the 
sum due each School District, for the purpose of em- 
ploying teachers in the Normal Schools, Let the Chair- 
men of the counties composing a Congressional District 
be ex-oficioa Committee or Board of Governors.to man- 
age the school—and let them select a place for the school, 
employ teachers, adopt regulations, &c. Let each coun- 
ty be entitled to send a number of pupils corresponding 
to the sum contribyted—and let the tuition be free, &c., 
&c. It would be easy thus to get good schools for the 
free instruction of a large number of teachers, without 
crippling the Common Schools, by the sums abstracted 
from their support; but it must be remembered that 
tuition is a yery small matter, compared with the cost of 
board. These schools, however, might be located in 
country neighborhoods where board is cheap, and the 
manners of the people such, that the demands of fash- 
ionable society would not impose heavy taxes. But even 
then the Board would! be a soa burden to many who 
can make good teachers, and who wish to teach. 

Nore by THE Epiror.—Communications on the above 
subject are respecifully solicited for the School Journal. 





[From the Goldsboro’ (N. C.) Tribune of May 15, 1856.] 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


At a district Convention of teachers 
and the friends of education, begun and 
held at Gosldsboro’, on Wednesday, the 
7th instant :— 

On motion of C. H. Wiley, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Wm. K. 
Lane, Esq., was called to the Chair, and 
Wm. Robinson appointed Secretary. 

On taking the Chair, Mr. Lane explain- 
ed the object of the meeting in a short, 
pertinent speech, in which he elaborated 
the vast importance of general education. 

C. H. Wiley proceeded farther to detail 
the objects of the meeting—It was to 
bring together both Common School and 
Classical Teachers, and unite them in one 
body, whose interests are identical, and 
whose aims should be the same. Mr. 
Wiley beautifully and forcibly delineat- 


ed the advantages to be derived from as- 
sociations such as that now in contempla- 
tion. He showed the intimate relation 
that subsists between the Classical and 
the Common School, and happily illus- 
trated how inseparably the former de- 
pended upon the latter—that, indeed, 
Common Schools are the parents of Clas- 
‘sical Schools. In allusion to the effort, 
how in itsinception, to unite teachers of 
/all grades and the friends of education, 
throughout the whole State, in one ho- 
/mogeneous, working body, Mr. W. said 
'a beginning, however small, must be 
made somewhere, and he thought Golds- 
boro’, on account of its accessibility, as 
well as for its well known hospitality and 
enterprise, as good a place as any. He 
referred to the fact that teachers know 
not each other, nor each other’s mode of 
instruction, nor did they even know the 
number of Classical Schools in the 
State—which number he said was sur- 
Eras 20t where they are located. Mr, 
W. alluded to Teachers’ Conventions and 
institutions in other States, unfolded their 
mode of operation and their happy results, 
much to the satisfaction of his audience. 
He concluded by proving that Teachers’ 
Conventions, or meetings of whatever 
character, are equally as important as 
political or any other meetings of a sec- 
ular character. 

Rey. Z. Graves, of Warrenton, next 
addressed the meeting. He concurred 
fully with Mr. Wiley in all he had said. 
In allusion to the most practicable meth- 
od of securing meetings of this charac- 
ter, Mr. Graves thought, if Commission- 
ers of Common Schools would convene 
teachers and appoint delegates, the end 
could be attained. He thought the prin- 
cipal object of this meeting was to de- 
vise means of securing a Convention at 
some future day. 

Mr. Wiley thought the best plan of se- 
curing a full Convention was, by a com- 
mittee of correspondence, who should 
write letters, and urge the importance of 
the measure—inviting all to attend. 

Mr. Juo. G. Elliott thought that a cir- 
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cular written by the Superintendent of'| 
Common Schools, and properly distribut- | 
ed over the State, would secure the de- | 
sired end—all that was needed was in-| 
formation on the objects to be secured, | 
and all teachers as well as all friends of, 
education would attend the Convention— 
they could not stay away, especially. 
when they knew that the interest at, 
stake was so imporiant. Mr, E. spoke at: 
some length on the importance of Teach- ' 
ers’ Conventions, oad on the mode of’ 


successful instruction. 
Rev. Mr. Closs of Salisbury, next ad-! 
dressed the meeting, in a few brief but, 
pointed remarks. He was in favor of, 
appointing a committee that should re-| 
port to an adjourned meeting this after-! 
noon or to-night, and that the citizens of 
Goldsboro’ be invited to attend. 

Moved by C. H. Wiley, seconded by} 
Mr. Graves, that a committee of six be} 
appointed to prepare business for the ac-| 
tion of the Convention. Under this mo- 
tion, the President appointed Messrs. C. 
H. Wiley, Z. Graves, W. Closs, J. G. 
Elliott, J. D. Campbell and N. B. Cobb. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned 


till 4 oclock, P. M. 


! 


ArrEeRNoon Session. | 
The Convention met pursuant to ad- 
journment—the President, W. K. Lane, 
Esq., in the Chair. 
The committee appointed to prepare 
business for the action of the Convention, 
made the following report: 


1. Resolved, That it is of great importance to the 
cause of general education in North-Carolina, that there 
be a union of effort on the part of teachers in Classical 
and Common Schools, and of the friends of the eause | 
generally. } 

2. Resolved, That as a means of promoting and secur- | 
ing such union of effort and of diffusing correct infor- | 
mation of their chief interest among all classes, it is of | 
the first importance that a Convention of the friends of ; 





the cause from all parts of the State be held at as early ; 
a day as practicable. 

3. Lesolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the President to make arrangements for hold’ nga gener- 
al Convention at such time and place us that committee } 
may designate. j 





5. Resolved, That said committee be instructed and 
empowered to select five persons with alternates to read 
at said Convention papers on the following subjects— 
first: the best method of uniting the teachers of Classi- 
cal and Common Schools and the friends of education in 
systematic efforts to promote the cause of general intel- 
ligence throughout the State.. Secondly: the best me- 
thod of increasing the number and efliciency of Com- 
mon School teachers. Thirdly: on School Architecture. 
Fourthly: on school discipline. Fifthly: on the best 
method ot imparting instruction in schools. 

6. Resolved, That so soon as the committee of arrange- 
ments shall have procured the consent of persons to 
read the above essays, they shall give notice of the same 
in the newspapers of the State. 

7. Resolved, That said committee be instructed to pre- 
pare and have printed and distributed a cireular urging 
the importance of said Convention, and containing the 
bames of the persons—principals and alternates—select- 
ed to read the papers mentioned in the 5th resolution. 

8. Resolved, That the Rev. C. H. Wiley, Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools for the State, be appointed to 
prepare for said Convention an accurate statement of the 
number and location of the Colleges, Male and Female, 
Academies, and Select Schools in the State. 

9. Resolved, That the following persons be appointed 
a committee to invite and urge the aitendance of teach- 
ers and friends of education at said Convention, viz: 

C H Wiley, Sup Com Schools for NC; 8 GR Mount, 
of Cherokee co; Jos Cathey, of Haywood eco; Andrew 
MeMillan, of Ashe; John S Erwin, of McDowell; Wal- 
ter A Lenoir, of Caldwell; J R Logan, of Cleaveland ; 
MW Cuthbertson, of Union; J BR Siler, of Macon; S 
5 Sawyer, T W Atkin, of Buncombe; James Avery, of 
Burke; Milton Campbell, of Iredell; Thos-E Davis, of 
Lincoln; Samuel Bingham, of Davie; — Graves; of 
Surry; WA Joyce, of Yadkin; Dolphin A Davis, Jokn 
W Ellis, of Rowan ; et Laey, Pres of Davidson Col- 
lege ; William A Mitchell, of Stokes; B Craven, Pres 
Normal College; Alfred Hargrove, of Davidson; E W 
Ogburn, of Guilford; deoctien Worth, of Randolph; 
C W Wooley, of Montgomery ; John F Stone, of Stanly ; 
Silas C Lindsley, of Anson; John Moore, of Robeson . 
Edwd L Winslow, of Cumberland; 8 D-. Wallace, of 
New-Hanover ; John Brown, of Brunswick; R W Mil- 
lard, of Sampson; Wm K Lane, Wm Robinson, John G 
Elliot, of Wayne; Dr M Closs, Pres Goldsboro’ Female 
College; N B Cobb, Pres Wayne Institute and Normal 
College; W H Cunniggim, jr, C W King, of Lenvir; 
John T Lanc, of Craven; Joseph Potts, S H Wiley, of 
Beaufort ; John A Taylor, Joseph B Cherry, of Bertie; 
J D Wynne, of Chowan; Geo D Pool, of Pasquotank; 
B-F Simmons, of Currituck; W N H Smith, of Hert- 
ford; H. Faison, of Northampton; Jno Norfleet, of 
Edgecombe; Geo Howard, of Wilson; Andrew Connig~ 
land, of Halifax; S H Ritch, of Hyde; Alfred Moye, of 
Pitt; Z Graves, of Warren; William H Owen, Prof of 
Wake Forest College; L A Paschall and Samuel Vena- 
ble, of Granville; Wood S Johnson, of Franklin ; Ste- 
phen Stephenson, W W Holden, W C Doub, of Wake; 
A C Lindsay, John A Graves, of Caswell; William H 
Brown, of Orange ; John Trolinger, of Alamance. 

10. Resolved, That each member of the above Com- 
mittee of Invitation be furnished with a supply of print- 


j ed tickets to be used in the invitation of persons whom 


he may deem friendly to the eause, and that each person 


| invited and all persons attending shall be considered as 
| delegates. 


The foregoing resolutions were read 


4 Heseived, That said committee be instructed to de-| Sereatim and passed unanimously. 
termine on the time and place at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, and to give notice of that determination in the 
Goldsboro’ Tribune, with a request that all the papers 
in the State friendly to the cause do copy the same. 





Under the third resolution the Presi- 


dent sng Rev. C. I. Wiley of 
Greens 


oro’", Mr. E. Ogburn of Greens- 
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boro’, Mr. — Davis of Salisbury, Rev. | 


Z. Craves of Warrenton and Wm. Robin- 


Rey. W. Closs next addressed the Con- 
vention. His speech was intended to 


son of Goldsboro’, as the Committee of} point out the defects in the Common 


Arrangements. 

Moved by Mr. Campbell, seconded by 
Mr. Elliott, that a committee of three be 
appointed to request the Rev. W. Closs, 
and Dr. OC. F. Deems to address the Con- 
vention this evening—Messrs. Campbell, 
Elliott and Nelson were appointed said 
committee. 

Moved by Mr. Wiley, seconded by Mr. 
Campbell, that the Convention now ad- 
journ to meet at the Methodist Church 
at 7h o'clock, = — 

Niaut Sesston, 74 o’ctock. 

The Convention met pursuant to ad- 
journment, Wm. K. Lane, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The committee appointed to invite the 
Rev. W. Closs and Dr. C. F. Deems to 
address the Convention, reported verbal- 
ly as follows :—They had seen Dr. Deems 
and it was rendered impossible, by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, that he 
could attend. Mr. Closs had consented 
to address the Convention. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Graves, the 








Secretary was requested to read the pro-, 
ceedings of the Convention at their for-| 
mer sessions? j 

Rev. C. H. Wiley, in response to a 
general and enthusiastic call, addressed 
the Convention in an appropriate and in- 
structive speech of nearly an hour. He} 
was listened to throughout with marked ' 
attention mingled with wonder, at the 
facts he disclosed. Every citizen of the 
Old North State present felt his blood 
coursing more rapidly and his heart beat- 
ing quicker as the speaker detailed the 
mental progress of her sons. The dark 
cloud of ignorance that once lowered 
over us, the speaker said, had been al-| 





chool system, and the manner in which 
those defects are to be,remedied. Mr. 
C. spoke in his usual energetic and au- 
thoritative manner, as one knowing what 
to say and how to say it. His speech 
was forcible and had the merit of much 
originality which received, as it merited, 
the profound attention of his audience. 

Rev. Mr. Graves, of Warrenton, was 
called out by the audience, but, owing 
to the lateness of the hour he declined 
to make aspeech. He contented him- 
self with a few very brief but pointed 
remarks, by way of application, which 
were well received, as was every thing 
that fell from Mr. G.’s lips during the day. 

Moved by C. H. Wiley, seconded b 
Wm. Robinson, that the thanks of this 
Convention be tendered to the officers of 
the N.C. Railroad, of the W. & W. Rail- 
road and of the Raleigh and Gaston Rail- 
road, for their kind liberality in granting 
return tickets to the delegates. 

Moved by ©. H. Wiley, seconded by 
the Rev. Z. Graves, that the thanks of 
this Convention be tendered to the Presi- . 
dent and Secretary for the able and im- 
partial manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties. 

Moved, that the proceedings of this 
Convention be published in the Golds- 
boro’ Tribune, and that all the papers in 


‘the State, friendly to the cause, be re- 


quested to copy or notice as extensively 
as they can. 
The Convention then adjourned. 
W. K. LANE, President. 
Wm. Rostnson, Secretary. 





TEXT-BOOKS 


most dispelled, and the sun of universal | Recommended by the General Superintendent of Common 


education had begun to dawn upon us. | 
But. we may not presume to give even} 
an outline of Mr. Wiley’s speech—it was | 
such a one as evinced a thorough and) 


accurate knowledge of the subject which | 
he handled. 





Schools of North-Carolina. 
Exementary Covurse.——~Webster’s Spelling 


Book; The North-Carolina Reader, Nos. 1, 2 and 


8; and The Word Builder, to be used before or 
with Reader No. 1; Davies’ Arithmetic—(First 
Lessons)——-Intellectual and School Arithmetic; 
Bullion’s English Grammar; Monteith’s Youth’s 
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Manual of Geography—Mitchell’s Intermediate | 
Geography—JV. 0. Edition ; Webster’s School 
Dictionaries; Fulton & Eastman’s Copy-Books. 
Apvancep Course.—Parker’s First Lessons in 
Philosophy; Parker’s School Philosophy; Ful- 
ton & Eastman on» Book-Keeping; McNally’s 
School Geography ; Willard’s School History of 
the United States; Davie’s University Arithme- 
tic ; Webster’s Dictionary, University Edition. 
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HOLBROOK’S 
} NOON f "re 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
. Orrery, 
Tellurian, 
Geometrical Solids, 
Terrestrial Globe, 
Numeral Frame, 
Hemesphere Globe, 
Cube Root Block, ....... esse 
Text Book or Guide, 
Magnet, 
. Brass mounted Orrery, 
. Do. do. Celestial Sphere, 
2. Primary Drawing Book, 

. Drawing Slates, different sizes, 
. Drawing Slates, covered, different sizes, 

. Glass Pumps, 

. Glass Syphons, 

. Glass Syringes, 

The first nine constitute a Set—Price, $20. 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS 
RESPECTING HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

From Henry Barnard, LL.D. (See Report of Superin- 
tendent of Com. Schools in Connecticut, 1853, p. 18.) 
“There is but one opinion among our most enlighten- 

ed educators and teachers, as to the manifold uses to 

which such articles of apparatus as comprise this Set 

(Holbrook’s Twenty Dollar Set) can be applied, in 

oe more clear to the comprehension of the young, | 

difficult processes not only in the early stages of educa- | 
tion, but in illustrating the most useful and interesting 

—, the entire range of common school studies. 
very article of the Apparatus manufactured under the 
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1 25 No. 2, 1 00 
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25 and upwards. 
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resolution of the last General Assembly, is intended to 
employ the eye and hand of the pupil, and thus make 
the hours of study more pleasant, the ideas gained more 
clear and practical,.and the impression on the memory 
more vivid and easily recalled.’ 


From Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Conn. (See Rep. of Sup’t. in 1859, p. 43.) 
“These articles of Apparatus in the hands of a com- 

petent teacher, may be applied to manifold uses in the 

school room. On many points which would otherwise 
remain involved in doubt and obscurity, they enable the 
pupil to acquire clear ideas almost at a glance. As to 
their utility, there is no question in the mind of any in- 


*| telligent teacher or educator who has used or examined 


them. No school-house in the Sfate should be without 
a complete Set.” 


Taunton, Mass., Nov. 9, 1855. 
“T have examined the samples of School Apparatus 
exhibited by Andrew J. Wells, Esq., Agent of the Hol- , 
brook School Apparatus Manufacturing Company, and 
consider them ot a superior character. Believing that 
their introduction and use in our schools would essen- 
tially promote the progress of the pupils in the sciences 
illustrated by them, I take pleasure in recommending 
them to the friends of education. 
Anprew Ro.iarp, Ch’mn. of School Com.” 
“T concur in the above opinion and recommendation. 
Geo. M. Woopwarp.” 
“T would also recommend the introduction of simple 
and cheap apparatus for the illustration of. studies - 
taught, and particularly of Mental Arithmetic, a very 
important subject and too much neglected. I have 
taken much pains to find a set (of illustrative apparatus), 
adapted to our use, and I am happy to say that I have 
succeeded, there being a Set, costing only $20, made by 
the Holbrook Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
answering — to my desire. 
C. H. Wirey, Sup. Com. Schools of N. 0. 
All orders should be addressed to 
F, C. BROWNELL. Sec’y, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hayes & Zell, 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
193 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE AND 
well-assorted Stock of Books and Stationery, to 
which they would invite the attention of Merchants and 
Teachers. 
The Text-Books used in the Common Schools of North 
Carolina, we are prepared to supply upon the most ad- 
vantageous terms. 


HAYES & ZELL’S 
NEW PICTORIAL PRIMER: 


Just Published and for sale by Booksellers and Mer- 
chants generally. 


Hopkins’ Hotel, 


FORMERLY BLAND KOUSE, 
Greensboro’, N.C. 
HE HOTEL FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE 
“Bland House,” and that known as the “ Hopkins 
House,” are both under the management of the under- 
signed, as one Hotel, with ample accomodations for a 
large number of guests. 








SOLOMON HOPKINS. 








